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Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 
November, 1945-1946 
SOURCE AND DISPOSAL OF ENERGY—MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
1946 1945 % 
GENERATION? (Net) 
NED os oc sn cncesad secseassieeasarneesaatarn 13,680,115,000 11,026,182,000 +24.1 
TEC Oe rr Pe 6,273,845,000 6,332,140,000 — 0.9 
NO oo ca a a te aig aussie Sib ae alalale 19;953,960,000 17,358,322,000 +15.0 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundarics..................: 87,171,000 157,628,000 —44.7 
NS nce as hincce gaa aehss.ekereisesne ven sbeebs 129,436,000 128,006,000 + 1.1 
Belt — Emery USER DY PLOGUCET 6.6.0.0. sicsccscscceeveccasecesssceie 374,344,000 SGASSIOOO. F .cecies 
eee OOS TOE TPUMETIRINEIOR «onc o ccc cca cccccccccccetnscccecceces 19,537,351,000 17,301,811,000 +12.9 
EO PRE er re 2,603 ,862,000 2,393 ,442,000 + 8.8 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.................0c0cceeee: 16,933,489,000 14,908,369,000 +13.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of November 30th 
RN RMNNNENNE cs ss ck leclne ea wedneso a0 k Oe eedseeeee ear 29,650,918 28,036,606 + 5.8 
ets CP EICE PrTA) TRACOS) 6. :o.:o:6.0.0 0\0.4:00:0.00:0,0:0 010. 60-000neeecnt 1,365,250 1,224,790 +11.5 
Commercial or Industrial: 
EE OER LP EIA Oe ae ee we scape ae Hyd 
EN ns cs add sseescenin eden ode Nab Ra ee koma 174,604 163,037 + 7.0 
NII oo sacs colar paca qnb a a a tanges ata waa wie le ace Bala were ia wiht 121,010 118,999 + 1.7 
Tas UTAGRG CROIOIOID ooo icin cs ccc ccdccncsccevecs 35,989,107 33,916,659 + 6.1 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of November 
REIN SRREN IOI a. .  ac.c nie aimeik oe nap be 4 0.484 0'iaie.a'e biasbiend 3,413,511,000 3,025 ,637,000 +12.8 
EE SUNN RUNES od cc cieaiscscaced seas euadsareescaes 327,523,000 257,833,000 +27.0 
Commercial or Industrial: 
ee ENO oss ca sib caida enewenwieconesaneseaesben 2,943,999 000 2,565.569,000 +14.8 
Se TONNE... 5s cant 64 n ad dp de Ms éCaWbadee seeeesl’'s 8,907,819,000 7,656,912,000 +16.3 
Se NE PUM EMCEE «5 <.<.0:0:5.0.0:0:0.0:b.0. 00:0 0 20'0.o0'babin-beeen’< 221,952,000 209,205,000 + 6.1 
ee  ERONNIOG ns 6c daca cee eeddnnes-eesoeneesees 460,186,000 535,439,000 —14.1 
Railways and Railroads: 
EUPOCt ANG MMCCTULURT TONWEYSs 0.00 ccccsiccccescssecsscceasss 386,934,000 383,096,000 + 1.0 
Renan CUMEIIIR PUIIOUINGIE . os 30. 0.0.60.6.00.0% 086600000 000000044800 222,323,000 224,918,000 — 1.2 
NIN ns ah iia daly s walauattahoioa di ebpik- beh eREAR SAA 49,242,000 49,760,000 — 1.0 
ROtal to Widiniate Customers... occccccccccsccivcsevess 16,933,489,000 14,908,369,000 +13.6 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers...................+. $300,489,300 $276,718,400 + 8.6 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—for 12 months ended 
November 30th 
enn Or IGEN. 6 a. s.5.cs eden nesebasesacb ccd scesaaws 1,319 1,218 + 8.3 
Average Annual Bill....... piasniacciasdacachianire oe Arabia’ ba -baibae Ride Raise $42 74 $41.66 + 2.6 
na SN INE 55 0. n.s:c.5.5-5:cccc esac daentsssesicetvicaes 3.24¢ 3.42¢ — 5.3 
(*) By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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No. 2 


Agricultural Development Clinic Emphasizes 


Promotion of Farmers’ Welfare 


, SHE FIRST Agricultural De- 
velopment Clinic sponsored by 
the Agricultural Development 

Committee of the Farm Section, Edison 

Electric Institute, attracted an audience 

of 134 representatives of 57 power com- 

panies, operating in 33 states, to Fair- 

mont, West Virginia, on January 24-25 

-an attendance indicative of the value 


of agricultural development to the elec- 
tric power company, and a proof of the 


growing interest in this field. 
Opening the two-day program, E. C. 
Easter, of the Ala- 


ing friendly relations. It is in the com- 
pany’s best interest to protect its large 
investment in rural lines through im- 
proving the economic status of farm 
customers. 

“Since no two territories have the 
same agricultural problems, no specific 
program on a national scale is possible. 
Each area should have its own activi- 
ties, which will be based upon the par- 
ticular resources and needs of that area,” 
Mr. Easter continued. “The success of 
a program depends upon having highly 


qualified personnel available, a policy ot 
working through the established agri- 
cultural agencies, and keeping the agri- 
cultural development efforts separated 
from the company’s commercial interests. 

“The EEI Agricultural Development 
Committee will act as a clearing house 
for information on the subject, and will 
pass on ideas that have been proven suc- 


cessful in the field to the industry,” Mr. 


Other committee projects 
within the near 


Easter said. 
will be announced 
future. 


Why the electric 





| bama Power Com- 
pany, and Chairman 
of the EEI Farm 
| Section, explained 
the reasons for the 
organization of the 
Agricultural Devel- 
opment Committee. 
“There is a need for 
programs of _ this 
type in all rural 
areas served by pow- 
er companies,” he 
declared, “and com- 
panies which have 
already put such 
programs into oper- 
ation are convinced 


EEI Convention Objectives to Guide 


Program Makers 


Give—Inspire—Discuss—Inform—Explore—Promote. 
key words in the objectives of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute as drawn up by the Program Committee for its guidance 
in arranging the convention program. 

In full, the objectives are: 

® To give industry people inspiration, hope and confidence 
® To inspire public confidence in our industry 
® To point-up know-how of gaining employee and public 


knowledge of our business 
® To inform us of what’s new in our industry 


® To explore pitfalls, problems and potentialities of the future 
® To promote free enterprise 


P. H. Powers, West Penn Power Company, is Chairman of the Program 


Committee. Other members are G. M. Gadsby, Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany, and W. E. Mitchell, Georgia Power Company. 


company serving a 
rural area should se- 
riously consider an 
agricultural develop- 
ment program was 
outlined by Roy W. 
Godley, Rural Ser- 
vice Manager of 
EEI. Pointing out 
that “in most rural 
areas today, the 
power company serv- 
ing that section has 
more money invested 
in the area than any 
other single agency,” 
Mr. Godley ex- 
plained that the re- 
turn to the company 


These are the 


of the soundness of 
the idea. 

“The activity 
pays for itself,” Mr. 
Easter explained, 
“both through di- 


rectly increasing 


The Convention will be held at Atlantic City, June 2-5. Registration 
and Committee Meetings will take place on Monday, June 2. Morning and use of the service it 
afternoon business sessions will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 3 sells to the farm peo- 
and 4, and on the morning of Thursday, June 5. A luncheon meeting on ple served. “They 
June 5 will close the Convention. Details of the program and entertainment can and will buy our 
to be arranged will be published in later issues of the BULLETIN. service in proportion 


must come from the 


farm income, of A circular containing information of hotels in Atlantic City, and the offi- to their economic 
which the power cial reservation blank, is available at the Institute and will be sent upon request. level, or general 
company will receive | Hotel reservations should be made as promptly as possible, in order to secure | prosperity,’ Mr. 


Godley said. 


“A power com- 


an average 1.2 per- preferred accommodations. 


cent, and in promot- 
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pany’s detached relationship from state 
and federal groups makes possible its en- 
listing the support of business and pro- 
fessional leaders for agricultural devel- 
opment programs in ways that the estab- 
lished governmental agricultural agencies 
cannot do,” Mr. Godley continued. 
“Other methods by which the company 
can supplement the work of these agen- 
cies include providing the services of 
specialists, for assistance in specific pro- 
grams; engineering guidance in commu- 
nity planning problems; and the use of 
the power company’s advertising media 
to present facts that will contribute to 
agricultural development. The electric 
company can effectively supplement the 
efforts of all agencies working with farm 
people, and can help to secure a proper 
diversification of the area,’”’ the speaker 
declared. 

The agricultural development pro- 
gram of each power company should be 
hand-tailored to the individual needs of 
its territory, for best results,” Mr. God- 
ley said. “Careful study and analysis 
are required before any such program 
can be launched, and this work should 
preferably be done in cooperation with 
agricultural leaders and agencies.” 


Agricultural Development in Arkansas 


Farm marketing, soil conservation 
clinics, and a farming contest entitled 
“Plant to Prosper” are three specific 
agricultural development projects being 
carried on by the Arkansas Power & 
Light Company, according to Ross 
Mauny, who described the Company’s 
program at the Clinic. “Company repre- 
sentatives supply technical assistance to 
help make these projects successful, and 
encourage agricultural workers to pre- 
pare and carry out their own programs,” 
he said. 

“Among the channels through which 
the company works to improve farm- 
ing and living standards in its area,” 
Mr. Mauny continued, “are agricultural 
and home demonstration agents; state 
agricultural services; extension depart- 
ments; home economics teachers; the 
Soil Conservation Service; farm organi- 
zations, such as the Farm Bureau; bank- 
ers, merchants, chambers of commerce 
and service clubs. The Arkansas Press 
Association sponsors a statewide farm- 
ing contest each year,” Mr. Mauny said. 
A. C. Spurr Describes Monongahela Power's 

Progress 

Ten years’ experience with territorial 
development were reviewed for the Con- 
ference by A. C. Spurr, President of the 
Monongahela Power Company, which 
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pioneered in the agricultural develop- 
ment field with an extensive program in 
1936. 

The Company’s progress with such 
projects as dairyherd improvement, soil 
conservation, the improvement of grow- 
ing and marketing practices with specific 
crops and other activities was described 
in detail by Mr. Spurr. “Probably the 
outstandingly successful activity of the 
Company is its ‘Farming for Better Liv- 
ing’ contest,” Mr. Spurr stated, “which 
is an annual feature.” 

This project is set up on a county 
basis. Cash and-merchandise prizes are 
awarded to those farmers in each county, 
who show the most 
farming methods and living standards 
during the year. Contestants fill out de- 
tailed blanks, which reveal the 
progress achieved on each farm. During 
1946, more than 1800 farm families in 
24 counties participated in this program. 


improvement in 


entry 


with over $6500 in prizes being awarded. 
Benefits to the Power Company 


Discussing the benefits of an agri- 
cultural development program to the 
power company itself, C. H. Leatham, 
Vice-President of the Monongahela 
Power Company said that “as a by-prod- 
uct of the Territorial Development De- 
partment, the ordinary problems of op- 
eration have been greatly reduced, and in 
most cases, completely eliminated. 

“Since the organization of the depart- 
ment, we have not had a rate complaint 
to the Public Service Commission; we 
have not had an adverse editorial of .any 
kind in any newspaper; our regular em- 
ployee relations are excellent; we have 
abandoned our Public Relations De- 
partment, as such, completely; we have 
secured 50-year franchises, which are the 
limit under West Virginia law, in mu- 
nicipalities just as the old ones expire by 
the simple process of applying for them. 
We have found that farmers as well as 
city people, are our friends and like to 
do business with us,” Mr. Leatham said. 


New Crops Raise Farmers’ Income 

A dinner meeting on January 25 fea- 
tured LeRoy Holt, General Staff Mana- 
ger of Sales for the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron & Railroad Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., who discussed the activities of 
his company which are aimed at the im- 
provement of Southern agriculture. “A 
preliminary survey revealed that the 
average farmer in the South worked 
and earned income on a basis of a 1000 
hour work-year, as compared to an aver- 
age for the rest of the country, of 2500 
work-hours per year,” Mr. Holt said. 
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“which inspired efforts to develop new 
crops, to give farmers at least four 
sources of income per year by replacing 
the one-crop economy.” 

“Other effort was devoted to prevent 
waste of natural resources,” Mr. Holt 
continued. “Johnson grass, which 
harasses the cotton farmer, was given 
expert grading and marketing treatment, 
and was found to be a satisfactory and 
economical fodder for mules. Peanuts, a 
prolific Southern farm product, becomes 
a most profitable crop after its full uses 
are realized in laboratory research. 
Culled potatoes became a profitable crop 
when research showed that they could be 
dehydrated at low cost, and used as feed 
for farm stock.” 

“The proper start for an agricultural 
development program is an_ intensive 
study of the territory affected,” Mr. 
Holt said, “to discover both its resources 
and needs, which will indicate the course 
for future action.” 


Idaho Power Aids Farm Chemurgy 
The work of the Idaho Power Com- 


pany in farm chemurgy, the science of 
putting chemistry and allied sciences to 
work towards greater industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm grown materials, was de- 
scribed in a paper prepared by Ralph 
Gale, Vice-President of the Company. 
In Mr. Gale’s absence, the paper was 
read by D. E. Stewart of the Carolina 
Power & Light Company. 

The Company, recognizing the pe- 
culiar agricultural needs and problems 
existing in its area, became interested in 
the program of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, and brought it to 
the attention of Idaho’s farmers. Some 
results of the program, as cited by Mr. 
Gale, are: 


1. The development of a white starch 
industry, which is based upon 
culls from Idaho’s large crop of 
white potatoes. At present, four 
starch plants are producing about 
22,000,000 pound of starch per 
year, valued at about $1,300,000. 

2. About 4,000,000 pounds of dessert 
per year are being produced at one 
of the starch plants. 

3. Potato pulp and other products 
formerly considered only farm 
waste are now being utilized. 
Thousands of tons of potato pulp 
are recovered and fed to livestock 
in semi-dry form. Sawmill waste 
is successfully used in the produc- 
tion of plastics. 

4. An oil-producing seed, which has 

a high protein residue that is suit- 
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A session of the Agricultural Development Clinic at 


able for stock feed, is being devel- 
If this seed can be substi- 
tuted for some wheat acreage, it 
will supply a high protein feed 
that now must be shipped into the 
state. The oil produced is used in 
the paint and varnish industry, and 
in normal times, will have a value 
about three times the value of 
wheat, per pound. 


oped. 


A Railroad's Record in Agricultural 
Development 

“The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
too great an investment in the 213 
counties it serves to stand idly by, when 
an appropriate action suited to the 
needs of those counties, their production 
per acre and animal unit can be in- 
creased, thus making them more produc- 
tive to the railroad from a freight traffic 
standpoint,” the clinic was told by O. K. 
Quivey, Manager of the Agricultural 
Development Department, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

“The B & O’s thirty-year-old program 
first adopted a policy of Improved Soils, 
Better Sires and Rural Youth Training 
as basic to all agricultural advancement 
—a policy that is still fundamental to- 
day,” Mr. Quivey said. “Two examples 
described as typical of the work of his 
department, in cooperation with agricul- 
tural colleges, include the transforma- 
tion of a 300,000 acre belt of muck land 
in Indiana—formerly known as bogus 
soil, or one-crop land—into an area that 





today is among the nation’s most. pro- 
ductive farm land, and a “Better 
Lambs” program in West Virginia, 
which has resulted in West Virginia 
lambs selling at premium prices for the 
past 15 years, and has tripled car load- 
ings of lambs on the B & O. 

“Today the directors of agricultural 
extension, deans of agricultural colleges, 
extension specialists, county agents and 
rural leaders look with high favor upon 
the B & O’s Agricultural Development 
Department. Its representatives are not 
only made welcome, but are sought and 
consulted in agricultural matters of im- 
portance to the area,” Mr. Quivey con- 


cluded. 


Agricultural Agency Representatives Discuss 
Development 

The next feature on the program was 
a symposium entitled, “How Other 
Agencies Can Supplement Our Ser- 
vices,’ which was presented by four rep- 
resentatives of as many agricultural or- 
ganizations working directly for rural 
progress. 

J. O. Knapp, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service of West Vir- 
ginia University, declared that none of 
the existing agricultural agencies have 
sufficient staffs to allow them to carry 
out their broad programs unaided. Lead- 
ers in all walks of life can render impor- 
tant assistance to the extension service, 
he said. The power companies, railroads 
and other industrial companies can pro- 


Fairmont 


vide needed services, and can reach 
people that the agricultural agencies 


cannot reach. 

‘Farmers had to be shown that scien- 
tific treatment, and college-trained peo- 
ple, could help them,” Mr. Knapp 
declared. ‘They now welcome the help 
of the agencies, because they are con- 
vinced that the agricultural agencies are 
sincere, capable and are trying to help 
them,” he said. 

L. L. Lough, State Conservationist of 
the Soil Conservation Service of West 
Virginia, said that the electric company 
has an important stake in conservation, 
because it is a means of protecting the 
investment in the rural areas served. “If 
productive land is permitted to deterio- 
rate,’ Mr. Lough pointed out, “the 
earning power of the land is decreased ; 
the nutritional value of foodstuffs pro- 
duced in the area drops, and the whole 
tax structure of the community and state 
is endangered.” 

“Electric companies can assist the 
Soil Conservation Districts in each state 
by an overall program of agricultural 
development designed to improve farm- 
ing methods, by encouraging farmers to 
accept soil conservation methods, and by 
demonstrating the importance of con- 
servation to urban people and stimulat- 
ing their support for this program,” Mr. 
Lough explained. 

F. L. Miles, Executive Secretary of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Our Ten Years’ Experience with 
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Territorial Development 


Presented at the Agricultural Development Clinic, Fairmont, West Virginia, February 5 


AY I, at the start, thank those 
who have made this conference 
possible. We, of the Mononga- 

hela Power Company, feel deeply hon- 
ored and very humble that so many rep- 
resentatives of the nation’s electric light 
and power industry should come to 
Fairmont to attend this clinic and that 
we are to have the privilege of telling 
and showing you what we have tried 
(from necessity) to do to assist in the 
development of a better agricultural 
economy in the territory we serve. 


Grass-Roots Story 


In a very real sense this is not an easy 
story to tell. It’s very difficult to boil 
down 10 years of experience to a 30 
minute talk. The program we help on 
is not ours, We are only implementing 
the tried and tested programs of the Ex- 
tension Service, the College of Agricul- 
ture and the Soil Conservation Services 
and working with others, such as the 
Farm Bureau, who are interested in the 
increasing of farm income. In order to 
supplement the general story of our 
agricultural program we have placed 
around the sides of this room examples of 
the work done, newspaper clippings and 
other items that will give you more of 
the details. But even that won’t tell the 
whole story so we have our technicians 
and counselors here to give you in per- 
sonal contacts the low-down, grass-roots 
story. 

We've been lucky in being allowed to 
work along with those interested in all 
phases of agriculture. So much of our 
work has been with the Upper Monon- 
gahela Valley Association that we just 
get in the habit of saying “we” when we 
mean all of those working on the pro- 
gram—the [Extension Department. 
County Agents and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents, College of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service, State Department 
of Agriculture, Farm Bureau, etc. It’s 
hard to keep the story straight but I'll 
try. 

We sorta got kicked into this whole 


By A. C. Spurr 


President, Monongahela Power Company 


Back in 1934 a committee 
sponsored by Mr. Ickes came into the 
Upper Monongahela Valley and with 
the assistance of the University and 
others made a thorough going study of 
the valley and found a lot of economic 
and social shortcomings. There was a 
lot to be done and some one had to do it. 
‘The committee was thinking in terms 
of another TVA. But when it had fin- 
ished its survey two of its three members 
favored turning the job over to private 
enterpr.se, mentioning particularly the 
private power company (and that is and 
was us) and other industries and busi- 
nesses, to prove that if private enterprise 
couldn’t produce, then there was no al- 
ternative but for the 
step in. 


program. 


government to 


Balancing Rural Economics 


Mr. Oscar Chapman, Under 
Secretary of Interior, who entered the 
dissenting opinion you will see on one of 
the exhibits into the 
valley when the work was in full swing 
their 
progress and particularly in the improve- 
ment of the spirit of the people. 

The committee filed a 
report filled with much vital informa- 
tion. When summaries arrived we dis- 
cussed the matter with the editors of all 
the newspapers and they agreed to spon- 


now 


here later came 


and commended the people for 


voluminous 


sor an association dedicated to improving 
the 10-county area. Among the things 
the committee found was that while 20 
per cent of the population were engaged 
in farming they received only 3% per 
cent of the area’s cash income. Unques- 
tionably here was the most important 
place to start putting economics into 
balance. 

We determined to make a start then 
in agriculture. We talked to county 
agents, the extension department, the 
Agriculture College, farmers, etc. It 
didn’t take us long to find out that we 
didn’t know how to find out what we 
ought to know, for like most city folks 
our knowledge of the farmer and his 
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problems was almost zero. We got our 
real start in agricultural work when we 
found Roy Godley with the help of the 
Extension Department, and Ken 
Quivey, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

Our first specific project was in dairy 
herd improvement. A study had been 
made by the county agent here in Ma- 
rion County which showed that of 27 
herds with a total of 482 head that 18 
were losing money and the other 9 aver- 
aged only 4c. per hr income for those 
who took care of the herds. The cost 
of feed was too high and the yield of 
milk was far below what it should have 
been. Upon the recommendation of the 
University authorities the UMVA 
bought two pure bred Jersey bulls and 
loaned them to existing cattle clubs, 
the UMVA to get one bull calf per year. 
When this program reached its ulti- 
mate growth the UMVA owned 12 Jer- 
sevs and 6 Holsteins. The result of this 
program was a betterment of the breed 
of the dairy cattle and a noticeable in- 
crease in the yield. 

The Association has dropped its 
dairy herd improvement effort since the 
more modern artificial insemination pro- 
gram worked so successfully. Just a few 
weeks ago “West Virginia Dare,” the 
first calf produced by the artificial in- 
semination program, received much 
acclaim. The project is more than pay- 
ing its own way and is now in process of 
expanding over a good portion of the 
state. 


Dairy Industry Progress 


The interest of the farmers and agri- 
cultural agencies was one of the most 
important factors influencing the Car- 
nation Milk Company to locate a plant 
just west of Clarksburg. This plant 
came in 1938. Carnation seems satis- 
fied as they have added a can plant and 
I know the dairy industry is pleased for 
during 1946 Carnation paid the farmers 
and truckers in excess of $2 million for 
their milk. You can see that such efforts 
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on the part of a community means much 
in the additional money moving through 
trade channels and helping every one. 

Enough for this phase of the farm 
program except to say dairy herd im- 
provement work will always continue to 
be of real importance to all of us here 
because we are a deficit state in dairy 
products. 


Selling the Farmer's Market 


Upshur County has a soil particularly 
adaptable to growing strawberries. 
Working through the Upshur County 
unit of the Upper Monongahela Valley 
Association, friends in Wesleyan Col- 
lege and the usual agricultural friends, 
interest in increasing the growth of 
strawberries was awakened among the 
farmers by the business men of Buck- 
hannon to the extent that more than 
2,000,000 additional plants were 
planted. As more strawberries were 
produced a ready market was found. In 
fact one customer agreed to take all the 
strawberries produced. So great was the 
interest in this crop that a Strawberry 
Festival was organized which was one of 
the main events of the spring until the 
war intervened. 

The Upper Monongahela Valley As- 
sociation through its Randolph County 
unit was responsible (again with the 
usual agricultural agency help) in start- 
ing a potato marketing co-op. The 
brand name “Upper Ten” was adopted 
(there are 10 counties in the UMVA) 
and uniform sacks bearing the brand 
name were put in use. (Incidentally, 
the bag manufacturer is a customer of 
ours.) The “Upper Ten’ potatoes were 
soon in heavy demand which rose more 
than 700 per cent before the war 
stopped special packaging, but this is 
again coming back into use. The farmer 
receives 30 to 40c. per bushel more for 
the ‘Upper Ten” brand potatoes than 
they formerly did. 

In Preston County we brought to- 
gether the makers of buckwheat flour so 
that 19 out of 22 mills marketed their 
product under the “Upper Ten” brand 
name. Again our customer furnished 
the bags and the millers saved enough 
through joint buying that they were able 
to put a radio program on the air. From 
this cooperation came the Buckwheat 
Festival which was revived this fall in 
all its colorful beauty and its gorging 
lunches of buckwheat cakes and country 
sausage, together with Preston County 
maple syrup. 

Among other things we got into were 
sponsoring Annual Ham and Bacon 
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shows designed to encourage a better 
cure of pork to be distinctively West 
Virginian; sponsoring with others 
feeder-calf shows, dairy-cattle shows, 
beef-cattle and special-breed shows; and 
recently getting a very successful cauli- 
flower growing and marketing project 
under way. 

All these were more or less special 
projects that did succeed in increasing 
farm and community income. This is 
directly in line with our thinking which 
is that the customer has to make money 
first before we can. Therefore, we self- 
ishly help him all we can so that even- 
tually we can make more money. And 
may I remark here that whenever we 
start on a new project or program we 
are very, very frank in saying we are in 
it to make money but that the others 
must make it first before we can get a 
chance at it. We point out in a city that 
the general merchant will take about 22 
per cent of every new dollar of income 
created, the automotive services about 18 
per cent. the real estate about 17 per 
cent; amusements, etc., about 7 per 
cent, while we get 1.2 per cent of the 
payroll dollar, but that justifies our 
participation. 


“Farming for Better Living” 


With all the effort that had been put 
into work, still we were not satisfied: 
agricultural development lacked the 
punch it needed. After looking around 
and holding numerous conferences with 
representatives of the extension depart- 
ment and the Agricultural College we 
decided to adapt for this area a program 
that the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
had been running a few years called 
“Plant to Prosper.” We changed it 
considerably and called it “Farming for 
Better Living.” The idea really clicked. 
It was the old principle of teaching by 
example and getting participation by rec- 
ognizing good work. 

The program was set up on a county- 
contest basis with prizes going to the 
contestants showing the best examples of 
improvement in farming methods and 
improvement in living. 

Farm interests were merged with 
urban interests. Business men, bankers. 
professional men and industrialists all 
serve with farm people on county coun- 
cils and helped provide the premium 
lists. And they take a leading part in 
the annual county banquets when the 
winners are announced and the prizes 
awarded. After that comes the area- 
wide. round-up dinners with the an- 


nouncement of the winners in. each 
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county and awarding regional prizes. 
The banquets are sponsored by business 
organizations, the two big regionals at 
Parkersburg and Clarksburg being spon- 
sored by the Chambers of Commerce. 

The program started as a UMVA 
project but was later expanded to the 
Central Ohio Valley region where the 
newspapers sponsored it and we supply 
the project director as we do elsewhere. 
This year there were 24 counties in 
West Virginia in the program and more 
than 1800 farm families participated 
striving for more than $6,700 worth of 
prizes. Size doesn’t mean everything 
but the number of completions and the 
increased farm income shows the pro- 
gram to be worth while as a means for 
spreading the best farming methods. 

In addition to the project directors 
who are in constant touch with the pro- 
gram throughout the year, Major Rob- 
inson, of the publicity department has 
an important role in keeping interest 
alive and in helping to teach better 
farming. As the year rolls along he goes 
out through the territory with his 
camera and one of the project directors 
to take pictures of as many of the en- 
trants as possible and then write stories 
about the things that they believe they 
do well and the stories and pictures are 
printed in the local papers of the county. 
The newspapers cooperate splendidly on 
this as in everything connected with the 


program. The publicity helps teach 
better methods and stimulates enroll- 
ment. 


I might mention, too, the sound mo- 
tion picture projection truck. The Up- 
per Monongahela Valley Association 
wore out two trucks carrying the gospel 
of better farming and better living to 
farmers even in the remotest areas. May- 
be I should have said the Extension Di- 
vision wore out the trucks and equip- 
ment because while the Association fur- 
nished the equipment the Extension Di- 
vision furnished the operator and most 
of the films shown. 


Go Professional 


To me the two most important fac- 
tors in the worthwhileness of the Farm- 
ing For Better Living Program are the 
County committees which guarantee 
county-wide interest and a better under- 
standing of mutual problems and the 
work that the project directors do in 
helping teach better farming. All of 
the directors are graduate agricultural 
specialists and I would advise anyone 
who is thinking about starting such a 
program, don’t take an amateur—go pro- 
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fessional. You've got to gain the confi- 
dence not only of the farmer but your 
men must be well enough equipped that 
the extension authorities and others we 
are privileged to work with will trust 
them with carrying out their pet pro- 
grams. 

Our project directors and for that 
matter the whole Territorial Develop- 
ment Department, is kept entirely free 
of commercial obligations. We want 
these people to be free to work for the 
best interests of the farmer or for what- 
ever segment of the population they are 
specifically serving and that they cannot 
if they are trving to sell appliances or 
increase power sales. We figure that 
these things will come naturally. Be- 
sides, we have another group, known as 
District Representatives, who do the 
commercial job. They too, are farm mind- 
ed, know the farmer and how to work 
with him, but their job is selling and 
service. 


Soil Conservation Program 


Our most recent project, a Soil Con- 
servation program, started after an en- 
gineering survey by a man who had been 
associated with Dr. Arthur Morgan on 
the Dayton dams of the Miami Conserv- 
ancy District and more recently resident 
engineer in charge of the lay-out and 
construction of the Muskingum Con- 
servancy dams. This survey revealed 
that our top soil was being washed away 
at an alarming rate. Today surveys show 
that more than 50 per cent of our top 
soil is already gone. This condition is 
damaging farms, reducing the nutritional 
values in food stuffs, causing floods that 
cost farms and communities millions of 
dollars, destroying timber and wild-life 
resources—in fact hitting at our whole 
economic machinery. The trouble orig- 
inates at the head waters of our streams 
where the rain falls and immediately 
runs off. The engineer pointed out that 
50 per cent of the flood damage actually 
occurs above the point at which a flood 
control dam would be located and even 
with a dam this damage would continue 
unless soil conservation methods 
utilized. 


were 


To attack this problem, just about a 
year ago we persuaded Walter Gumbel, 
a former county agent in West Virginia, 
and a pioneer in soil conservation work, 
to come with us. He has a three-fold 
purpose with us. One is to preach soil 
conservation and its impact on our econ- 
omy to all who will listen, interesting 
the urbanite as well as the farmer. Sec- 
ond. he is endeavoring to sell sound con- 
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servation methods to the farmer, work- 
ing primarily with groups in the same 
watershed ; and third, to work with our 
established agricultural and conservation 
agencies (Federal as well as the iccal 
soil conservation districts) in formulat- 
ing programs and directing the attacks 
against erosion. 

The West Virginia Chamber of Com- 
merce’s agriculture committee, of which 
I am chairman, is trying to spread the 
same philosophy on a state-wide basis. 
The committee has been 
what we call rural-urban forums—an ef- 
fort to get business men to realize that 
the farmer is as important as industrial 
smoke-stacks, and to get them to think 
of the farmer and his problems as a part 


conducting 


of their community and their problems. 

The response to these forums has been 
most encouraging. Over at Parkersburg, 
a meeting sponsored jointly by the State 
Chamber, the Parkersburg Chamber of 
Commerce and the West Virginia Bank- 
ers Association attracted more than 350 
people. Our company was well repre- 
sented and several of our people took 
part in the I might add 
here that the principal speaker was C. 
W. Bailey, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, Tennessee. 
President of the 
Banker’s Association. 


discussions. 


American 
After seeing what 


and now 
we of Monongahela and of other enter- 
prises in West Virginia were doing, Mr. 
Bailey offered the comment that if the 
industry as a whole followed a similar 
course, there would be no more TVAs. 


Using Rural-Urban Forums 


Other forums drew equally large at- 
tendance. Our latest meeting of this 
kind outside our territory. Of 
course, the forums are beine held on a 


Was 


state-wide basis and my company is only 
an incidental part. But avnarently the 
people who set up that meeting recog- 
nized us as a most important part. 
Nearly all the speakers on the program 
were representatives of Monongahela. 
And I might add that not one of the 
large number of business men and farm- 
ers present seemed to think it unusual 
that such a condition would prevail. 
Perhaps I’m biased, but the forum 
idea looks like a mighty good one to me. 
Urban interests have a big stake in their 
agricultural areas. The more money a 
farmer earns, the more he’s going to 
spend in the urban stores. Business and 
industry can do much to help him raise 
his income and living standards and at 
the same time help themselves. To- 
gether, the urban and rural districts can 
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accomplish much. 

Last year we were asked by a group 
of 18 editors to help create and work 
with another regional organization sim- 
ilar to and modelled after the UMVA. 
Today it is known as the Little Kanawha 
Regional Council, an eight county area 
drained by the Little Kanawha and the 
Ohio Rivers. First step that we are 
taking in this area is to make an analy- 
sis of its assets and liabilities and then 
in conjunction with the people of the 
various counties to map a program that 
we can all work upon to better the eco- 
nomic standing of its people. 

Soil conservation is a particularly ser- 
ious problem in that area. Jackson 
County for example shows 59 per cent of 
its land not suited for crops and another 
19 per cent listed as submarginal land. 


Best Help and Advice 


In the Little Kanawha Region, as in 
every other part of our territory, we 
realize full well that if we are to retain 
the confidence of the farmer and of all 
the agricultural folks, we must offer the 
best advice and help that we can possibly 
procure. In line with that, about Feb- 
ruary Ist we employed a graduate agri- 
cultural economist to work in our terri- 
tory and for the next year we expect the 
entire staff of the Territorial Develop- 
ment Department to be kept busy with 
county clinics, seeking to assay resources, 
and with the people of the territory for- 
mulating sound programs. 

I’m not going to attempt to prove in 
this talk that what we have been doing 
with our Territorial Development and 
especially with the farm program pays 
off at the bottom of the line. Suffice 
to say that in the next five years we will 
almost double our present investment. 
Mr. Leatham, our Vice-President, a 
dyed-in-the-wool commercial man, ac- 
customed to having every job justify it- 
self, will tell you what he believes our 
program to be worth. 

Let me in conclusion say that ours is 
not in any sense a public-relations pro- 
gram but that it is productive of good 
public relations and therefore good pub- 
licity results from the fact that we share 
problems and responsibilities with those 
we are privileged to serve and work 
with. Maybe we're a bit more lucky 
than most companies in the fine type of 
people who allow us to work for and 
with them, but at all events it’s been 
fun and more than that, it’s a thine that 
will be well worth the consideraion of 


everyone. 
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What Is The Pay Off 


On Agricultural Development 


By C. H. Leatham 


Vice-President, Monongahela Power Company 


Presented at Agricultural Development Clinic, Fairmont, West Virginia, on February 6, 1947 


Y purpose in talking to you is 
to suggest an answer that you 
might give to the folks back 

home when they ask you what the com- 
pany gets after spending what seems to 
be so much money. 

First of all we are not spending so 
much money when we consider oper- 
ating over a wide area and would 
be having a great number of contacts 
somewhat along the so-called public- 
relations line anyway. Of course, we 
cannot tell how many of these we would 
have if we did not have a Territorial 
Development Department, but we have 
very few now. We do not spend money 
just telling people that we are good 
boys. When we go out now it is to 
work with our people along some con- 
structive line for their benefit as well 
as ours, and such problems as require 
public relations treatment are certainly 
small indeed and readily answered by the 
local meter reader. It becomes easily 
understood by the ordinary man that no 
company or person who is doing good 
things in the community is out to do 
much harm to the individual. 


Dealing with Everyone 


‘There are problems that come up at 
intervals and always will because they 
are inherent in our business. We deal 
with everyone including local govern- 
ments themselves. From time to time 
We must renew our franchises, street 
lighting contracts, or other rights to do 
business. To be able to deal with local 
governments without the aid of counsel 
or expect help is both satisfactory and 
less costly. 

Since it is impossible to sell our ser- 
vices each time we read the meter, like 
a store selling goods and offering a 
choice, people are naturally inclined to 
believe they pay too much regardless of 
our rates. We advertise the fact that 
our service is cheaper and lower priced 
than ever and that certainly helps, but 
it is a poor substitute for actually meet- 
ing our customers each time they need 
electricity and offer them some choice 
of grade, or being able to explain the 
good features of what we have to sell. 


Another factor we can only hope to 
offset is the occasional failure of the 
service or failure to give service on time 
due to shortage of material or labor. 
Operating organizations are never as 
good as we would like them to be. There 
will always be a few new faces among 
us who do not know how to transact 
our business to the satisfaction of our 
customers and we must compensate for 
these problems. 


Appliance Repair As a Service 


Then many of us are selling utiliza- 
tion equipment or appliances in more or 
less competition with others selling the 
same items. Granted that we are only 
in the business to hold up the standard 
and keep it from becoming a racket, yet 
others in the business are likely to see 
it as competition, even though there is 
room for everyone, and in most cases 
this so-called competition would suffer 
if we were to step out. If we did not 
have an appliance repair department dur- 
ing the war nobody would have had ser- 
vice here. 

Then there is the general problem of 
employee relations which these days in 
many places is not ideal. Mass produc- 
tion in industry resulting in a great in- 
crease in jobs calling for routine work 
only is one of the contributing factors 
to employee dissatisfaction even though 
the statistical facts may show that the 
organization is well paid and that work- 
ing conditions are good. While we may 
not suffer as much from the ills of rou- 
tine work as the average industry, we 
are mechanizing our operations as rapid- 
ly as we can to cut cost and this cer- 
tainly is in the public interest. We do, 
however, have a lot of simple routine 
work that must be done by hand and 
we must supply these employees some- 
thing to think about if their work does 
not fully occupy their minds. An idle 
mind is still the Devil’s workshop. The 
average employee is becoming interested 
in our community activity and many of 
them are surprisingly active. If a com- 
munity needs help in civic activities we 
generally have it for them in our local 
organization. 


Selling days are just around the cor- 
ner for us and if you think back you 
will find that you never did sell anything 
to a man who didn’t like you well 
enough to trust you. Now the cost of 
making a large volume of sales of our 
products, either of service or equipment, 
is basically the cost of making a large 
number of friends first. You do it in 
the same manner now or you would not 
be here. Farmers in particular must 
know you well enough to trust you 
with their money just like we must 
know them well enough to extend credit. 
Friendship is something we must keep 
working for, if we gain or keep it and 
wherever the word work enters the vo- 
cabulary of a utility you can always add 
the word cost because as far as the finan- 
cial statement is concerned they mean 
the same thing. The Territorial Devel- 
opment Department makes and keeps 
friends for the company. 


“Before the Horse Is Stolen” 


There may be other factors more or 
less common contributors to the prob- 
lem of utility operation but what I have 
given are typical. The point I want to 
make and leave with you is that all these 
problems must be allowed if we are to 
stay in business and this costs money 
for a corporation since everyone gets 
paid for the time required to do it. It 
would be impossible to say how much 
the annual cost is, but if you have a 
Public Relations Department, for ex- 
ample, it does cost and if they are trying 
to lock the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen you usually find they also 
have to patch up the door. In addition 
you need to get a new hasp and a new 
lock, and the total cost will be more 
than to have locked the door in the first 
place. Besides you never do get your 
horse back. Our department locks the 
door for us while we still have the horse, 
by creating a helpful, friendly attitude 
among our customers and in our com- 
munity. 

I would not have you go away from 
here thinking the Monongahela Power 
Company established its Territorial De- 
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velopment Department to cut its cost 
of operation, but I do want to make 
clear that as a by-product of the depart- 
ment the ordinary problems of opera- 
tion have been greatly reduced and in 
most cases completely eliminated. 

It is enough to say that since the or- 
ganization of the department we have 
not had a rate complaint to the Public 
Service Commission; we have not had 
an adverse editorial of any kind in any 
newspaper; our regular employee rela- 
tions are excellent; we have abandoned 
our Public Relations Department, as 
such, completely; we have secured 50- 
year franchises which are the limit of 
West Virginia law, in municipalities just 
as the old ones expire, by the simple proc- 
ess of applying for them. We have found 
farmers, as well as city people, are our 
friends, and like to do business with us. 

Finally, above all, there comes the 
satisfaction of knowing that working in 
the interest of our people is a very con- 
structive thing—we sleep well at night. 
We always did know, that electricity is 
a cheap and reliable servant but when 
you add to it the possibility of being a 
means of coordination of all agencies 
working in the interest of our customers 
you add value to its service that folks 
recognize and I am convinced that the 
reduction in cost of doing business has 
been greater than the cost of the Terri- 
torial Development Department. 

In November, 1936, when Mr. Spurr 
organized the department, we had 102,- 
711 customers and 1183 permanent em- 
ployees. In November, 1946, we had 
160,168 customers and 1265 employ- 
ees. An increase of 57,457 
ers and only 82 employees. A 56 per 
cent increase in customers with all that 
goes with that and less than a 7 per cent 
increase in employees. Now, we all 
know we provide a better service than 
10 years ago and also that hours worked 
have been reduced. We just don’t have 
the work to do in proportion to the busi- 
ness done. All our employees work on 
positive things—we don’t spend time and 
money defending ourselves and we think 
this is in the public interest. There are 
other figures we might use to further 
back up the overall picture but they give 
the same answer. For example, we ex- 
pect to spend about thirty-three million 
dollars in the next five years to provide 
service for our unprecedented growth. 
I believe the Territorial Development 
Department has, in fact, been the most 
profitable enterprise the company has en- 
gaged in, for us and those in our area. 


custom- 
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Agricultural Development Clinic 
(Continued from page 35) 


the West Virginia Farm Bureau, de- 
clared that ‘“‘only the efficient farmer can 
stay on the farm and make a living.” 
“Electricity and sound guidance make 
for efficiency in farming,” he said. 

“In West Virginia, the farmer and 
the power company are working to- 
gether for each other’s benefit,” Mr. 
Miles stated. “The ‘Farming for Better 
Living’ program originated by the Mo- 
nongahela Power Company has _in- 
creased membership in the Farm Bu- 
reau, and has directly increased the cash 
income of thousands of farmers,” he 
said. 

J. C. Boggess, County Agent, Bar- 
bour County, W. Va., discussed the suc- 
cess of the “Farming for Better Living”’ 


program, and attributed its success to 
three principal factors. “First,” he 


said, “the company employed the proper 
approach by taking the program directly 
to farmers, merchants and others, and 
letting them work out the details. Sec- 
ond, the technical help and guidance fur- 
nished by the Company was a most im- 
portant element in the success of the 
program.” Another point 
was that the Company representatives 
have proved their sincerity, and have 


emphasized 


never given farmers cause to feel that 
the Company is in the program only to 
increase its sales. Selling has never been 
mentioned, Mr. Boggess declared. 

Power Companies Describe Their Programs 

The Clinic’s closing feature was a de- 
scription of plans for agricultural devel- 
opment programs by representatives of 
three power companies. 

Neil Bolton of the Tidewater Power 
Company, Wilmington, N. C., an- 
nounced that his Company is preparing 
an agricultural development activity. 
which will follow the idea of the Mo- 
nongahela Company’s 
Better Living.” Much interest is being 
found in local farmers and business men 
in the idea of an all-inclusive program 
which will have as its main premise the 
assistance of local agriculture, he said. 

R. M. Pulver, of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Company, Duluth 
Minn., said that his Company is plan 
ning ahead, in preparation for the day 
when mining will cease to be the main 


“Farming for 


source of income in the territory served. 
The Company is concentrating upon its 
rural electrification program. Feeling 
that it can prosper only if the communi- 
ties it serves also prosper, the Companv 
is giving agricultural development ac- 


tivities a place of increasing importance 
in its plans, Mr. Pulver declared. 

E. C. Easter, of the Alabama Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., said that 
his Company’s agricultural development 
activity is carried on by a staff of 26 
rural service engineers, who also assist 
in serving electricity to customers. Agri- 
cultural engineers employed by the 
power company also perform definite 
developmental functions. 

The objective is to make agriculture 
return more income to the farmer. All 
projects are carried forward in full co- 
operation with agricultural 
Mfr. Easter said. 


agencies, 


Additional Data on 
George A. Hughes Awards 


HE story on the Edison Electric In- 

stitute’s Prize Awards in the Janu- 
ary issue of the EEI BuLvetin inad- 
vertently described only that part of the 
George A. Hughes Award, which offers 
a trophy, plaque and $500 in cash prizes 
to electric companies achieving outstand- 
ing progress in the promotion of residen- 
tial electric ranges during 1947. 

Other prizes offered under the Hughes 
Award include a trophy, plaque and a 
total of $1,000 in cash awards to electric 
companies for the greatest achievements 
in promotion of the all-electric kitchen, 
with emphasis on the electric range, re- 
frigerator and dishwasher. 

For achievements in the promotion of 
commercial electric cooking, a trophy, 
plaque and a total of $500 in cash prizes 
are also offered, under the Hughes 
Award. 

The electric company can enter in all 
three contests, or in any individual con- 
test, if desired. Full details of all the 
contests are available from the Institute. 
Entries must be received by EEI on or 
before February 1, 1948, and the 
Awards will be made at the FFT Sales 
Conference in 1948. 


Wanted—Vols. 1 and 32 
N.E.L.A. Proceedings 
OLUME 1 of National Electric Light 
Association Proceedings, which covers 


the first, second and third Conventions of 
NELA in 1885-1886, and Volume XXXII, 


Part 3, which contains the proceedings of 
the 30th Convention in 1907, are urgently 
required. 

If you have extra copies of one or both 
of these volumes, please get in touch with 
the Editor, Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Public Relations Along the Right-Of-Way 


By E. S. Mathers 
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Assistant System Chief Operator, Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


Presented at the Transmission and Distribution Committee Meeting in Atlanta, Georgia 


O judge from some of the ques- 
tons put to me today, some of 
you take me for an expert of 

some kind on public relations, with 
whatever that term includes. This, I 
assure you, I am not. Furthermore, I am 
not guilty of tagging this talk with its 
high-sounding title of “Public Relations 
Along the Right-of-Way.” 

Actually I am, and always have been, 
a member of the Operating Department. 
The fact that I was sitting ‘‘too much in 
view” during a meeting held some years 
ago is mainly the reason that I became 
involved in what certain people have 
been kind enough to call “public re- 
lations work.” 

That meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the idea of getting 
some of the residents who live along our 
various transmission lines to report 
weather conditions during the approach- 
ing winter season. The decision of the 
“High Command” was that the pro- 
posal was a good one and should be put 
into effect. I was incautiously sitting too 
close to the man who had the final say, 
and he ended the meeting by looking 
towards me and saying: “You do it.” 
‘That was the start of my public re- 
lations work. 


Our real estate department furnished 
me with a list of thirty-six names and 
assured me that the people selected were 
ones who would be friendly and would 
probably go along with our plan. I did 
not know, however, that they deliber- 
ately included the names of people where 
some difficulty had been experienced in 
getting the right-of-way. The real estate 
crowd wanted to find out how much 
cooling-off had occurred in the four 
years since the line was built. 

At one place my knock at the door 
was answered by a rather good-looking 
woman of about forty-two years of age. 
I inquired whether Mr. was at home: 
she said “No” and wanted to know what 
was my business. 

I started out by saving—-I was F. S. 


on February 11 


Mathers of the P. W. & P. Co., Operat- 
ing Department—that’s as far as I got. 
With hands on her hips she sized me up 
from head to foot and then in a voice 
modulated with bitterness, she said— 
“Well, young man—lI’ve been waiting 
for this opportunity for a long time.” 
And then the storm broke! For the next 
thirty-five minutes all I said was, “Yes 
Ma’am, No Ma’am,” and “I’m very 
sorry.” 


Her story in a few words was this: 
the right-of-way men knew she did not 
want the line on her place, so they 
avoided her. And the property was joint- 
ly owned by her husband and herself, 
they finally got him to sign at a figure 
way below what they would have paid 
her. Throughout the lecture I had the 
feeling I was back in school and she was 
the teacher. Her choice of words, phras- 
ing, the appealing gestures she used in 
trying to get me to say something other 
than “Yes Ma’am” or “I’m very sorry” 
would have been amusing—to somebody 
else. In fact it was beyond her how any- 
body could be so dumb. From the very 
beginning it was quite evident the 
woman was well educated and I was 
later to learn she had been a teacher in 
one of the small town high schools. 
When she finally finished she quietly said 
“What did you want to see us about?” 
in a voice that was very meek. I assure 
you I told her our problem. 

During the month of February when 
we had a bad sleet storm, two of our 
66,000-volt circuits broke down and two 
others tripped out, several times inter- 
rupting service. Throughout this storm 
we were receiving frequent weather re- 
ports from our own patrolmen who live 
along the line, yet none of these men 
saw any ice formation on the conductors 
at their locations. Later investigation 
revealed that three and one-half miles 
to five miles from one of these locations 
heavy ice had formed on the conductors 
and got us into trouble, and that was 
the reason for my visit—to ask if they 


would allow us to put one of our ther- 
mometers in an exposed place and per- 
mit us to call them when necessary for 
temperature readings and the state of the 
weather—and that we expected to pay 
them for this service. She then asked 
several questions—‘“did we have much 
trouble from sleet, where we sold the 
electricity’—she stated that she once 
visited our Holtwood Plant. So I ex- 
plained to her in simple language just 
where we got our electric power and 
what we did with it. 

After completing my story and in the 
act of bidding her goodbye, she said that 
if she could be of any service she would 
be glad to do what she could. In fact, 
she became one of our best weather ob- 
servers, keeping a written record of the 
dates and time she was called, or when 
making calls to us, along with the ex- 
isting weather conditions and tempera- 
ture. 

As we expanded our transmission sys- 
tem we added more weather observers 
until at the present time the number is 
forty-three. 


At first it was somewhat difficult to 
get all the patrolmen to feel they could 
call on these people any time of the day 
or night. Some patrolmen, however, not 
only called the people out at two o'clock 
in the morning but kept the resident on 
the job for two or three hours. One 
resident actually leaves his kitchen door 
open all night so the patrolman can get 
into the house to warm himself and use 
the telephone. 

Another difficulty has been that some 
of our station operators who decide 
when a circuit shall be “heated,” are 
somewhat reluctant at times to accept 
the temperature readings obtained from 
these residents as true readings, for often 
such readings differ considerably from 
the temperatures recorded at the power 
station. It is still difficult for some of 
them to accept the fact that there may 
be wide variations in temperature and 
weather in areas only a few miles apart. 
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although they well know that failure to 
recognize this fact in the past got us 
into serious trouble. 

Many residents take a real personal 
interest in the work and call the patrol- 
men whenever they see ice forming on 
exposed objects such as the washline, 
wire fences, etc. This has been helpful 
to us on several occasions. A small 
number do only what they are asked to 
do and that sometimes not too willingly. 
But we feel that the plan has worked 
very well. These people are paid for 
their services $5.00 to $30.00 per sea- 
son in cash for which they sign a 
receipt. The amount each resident re- 
ceives is left up to the patrolman and 
myself who base our decision on the 
number of calls and the time of day or 
night the calls were made. 


Since we built our first transmission 
line, we have experienced insulator and 
conductor damage caused by persons 
shooting into the line. This became quite 
troublesome but the company did very 
little to combat it. It so happened that 
two of the residents selected as weather 
observers, one on the Holtwood-Balti- 
more transmission line, the other on the 
220-kv line to Washington, lived 
adjacent to places where considerable 
trouble was being experienced with in- 
sulator shooting. Both of these places 
Were near streams where city folks 
gathered for Sunday picnics. A number 
of these folks brought rifles along for 
target practice.and apparently could not 
resist the temptation to shoot insulators. 
One Sunday they damaged 22 units. 
Arrangements were worked out with 
both residents to notify our patrolman 
whenever they saw cars in that area, 
especially when those cars were on the 
right-of-way, and to take their license 
numbers. The patrolman then notified 
the county police or went there himself. 
If the picnickers had guns, they were 
given a sound lecturing including a 
threat that action would be taken to 
prohibit them from coming there in the 
future; within a six-month period we 
had eliminated “gun toting” at both 
places. This was in 1939. Since that 
time, one location has been entirely free 
of insulator shooting and only one shoot- 
ing occurred at the other location. 

In 1936 we 


trouble from ice formation on the con- 


experienced circuit 
ductors of two of our 132-kv, 25-cycle 
lines between the Safe Harbor Plant 
Md., a 


thirty-one miles. No facilities were pro- 


and Perryville, distance of 
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vided for melting sleet. On this occasion 
one conductor burnt in two and fell to 
the ground. The superintendent of 
operation and myself happened on the 
scene before any of the repair crews. 
While we were walking around the 
fallen conductor, we observed something 
that was quite disturbing. There were 
numerous small footprints in the snow 
which crossed and recrossed the fallen 
conductor several times. These foot- 
prints followed a trail which began at 
the nearby county road that crossed 
under the line one span away then 
crossed a field to the transmission line, 
followed the line for a short distance 
and trailed back to the road. Later we 
learned these footprints were made by 
five children between seven and thirteen 
years of age and that one boy had 
touched the fallen conductor. Further- 
more, a farmer and his son on their way 
up the same road were blocked by the 
sagging of the broken conductor. They 
cut a forked sapling long enough to raise 
the conductor high enough to allow 
passage of their small truck. The circuit 
failure occurred at 8:07 A. M. Between 
this time and 8:51 A. M. the circuit 
was tested several times at normal volt- 
age. You can appreciate our feelings 
when we learned that the children, the 
farmer and his son were on the “spot” 
between 8:15 and 8:45 A. M. 


Some measures had to be taken to 
warn people of the danger of handling 
or going near fallen power line wires. 
It was decided that I was to see all the 
people transmission 
lines, and also the nearby county schools 


living along our 
to explain the danger in handling or be- 
ing near fallen power line wires. In 
addition I was to give these people the 
telephone number of our nearest power 
station and patrolman to be called when- 
ever they saw any unusual things along 
the line such as wires hanging below 


After 


visiting a few places it was evident to me 


their usual position, arcing, etc. 


that these instructions would have to be 


in some written form. As a result we 


prepared a card which stated : 


Dear Friend: 

The steel tower transmission lines that pass 
near your home are operated and maintained 
by the Pennsylvania Water and Power Com- 
pany. 

The operation of many important indus- 
tries and the welfare of many people depend 
on the electric power supplied by these lines, 
therefore, it is very important that they be 
kept in service at all times. 

If at any time you see any unusual condi- 
tions on these lines such as sparks or flashes 
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of fire among the cables, a cable hanging be- 
low its usual position, kite strings, pieces of 
wire, etc., hanging on the cables, or serious 
brush and woods fires on or near the trans- 
mission line, please get in touch with your 
nearest patrolman as soon as possible. If you 
cannot get him, telephone one of the other 
places listed on the last page inside. 


PENNSYLVANIA WATER & POWER CO. 
Lexington Building Baltimore 1, Md. 

On the reverse side of the card was 
the patrolman’s name, his telephone num- 
ber, the telephone numbers of our offices, 
power stations, and substations. At the 
bottom of this card we stated the fol- 
lowing: 

Whenever you report information, please 
give your name and post office address, so 
that the Pennsylvania Water & Power Com- 
pany may reimburse you for your trouble and 
expense. 

This statement was suggested by one 
of the patrolmen. However, a number of 
our office folks thought it would be the 
wrong thing to do as it would encourage 
people to tamper with the line, or throw 
a piece of wire into the line, and then 
give us a call. I am very glad to report 
that we do not have a single record of 
such a case. 


The work of contacting each resident 
got under way late in the summer of 
1937, but due to the press of other work, 
only three hundred and sixty places out 
of approximately 950 had been visited 
by the time winter weather made travel- 
ing rather difficult. We did not get 
under way again until late in 1938. It 
was evident that interruptions would 
extend the work many months, and 
since we had received several calls 
which were of considerable help to us 
from the people (about four hundred) 
who had already received cards, it was 
decided to have each patrolman make 
a general distribution of the cards to 
all residents along the right-of-way and 
any other place they thought would 
bring results. The total distribution of 
the cards at this time was around nine 
hundred including not only the residents 
living along the line, but also rural mail 
carriers, school bus drivers, gas stations 
and country stores. 

At the advent of World War II, the 
company management decided that it 
would be desirable to place “No Tres- 
passing”’ signs along all our transmission 
lines. To acquaint each property owner 
with the reason why the right-of-way 
was being posted, it was decided that I 
should visit each property owner, ap- 
proximately twelve hundred of them. 
The intent was to assure the residents 
that the signs did not refer to them. It 
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has been our company’s policy to buy in 
fee simple as much of the right-of-way 
as possible which is leased back to the 
resident without any charge—he using 
the land for farming or grazing so long 
as he does not interfere with our entry 
to the right-of-way. We also will build 
fences along our right-of-way on a fifty- 
fifty basis, if the resident so wishes. We 
supply the gates (so far about 1050 of 
them) whenever the farmer wishes to 
fence off part of his property which in- 
cludes the right-of-way. 


The work of contacting all property 
owners began during the early spring 
of 1942 and was finished in October that 
year. Not only was the resident told 
about the posting of the right-of-way 
but I also took this opportunity to make 
another distribution of the card. By the 
time the work was completed I had vis- 
ited eight hundred and seventeen loca- 
talked with hundred and 
eleven people, anywhere from fifteen 
minutes to one and one-half hours. Now 
remember, practically all the people I 
visited had received at least one issue of 
the card, some two and three times ; how- 
ever, a check indicated that only about 
50 to 55 per cent of the people had the 
card and knew where it was. About 20 
per cent remembered receiving a card 
but did not know where it 
found. The remainder did not remember 
that they had ever received such a card. 
We then decided that the card should 
he replaced by something that would be 
of some benefit to the residents which 
they would be less likely to lose or mis- 


tions, seven 


could be 


lay. A calendar was chosen with the in- 
formation that was printed on the orig- 
inal card used for the front cover. Tele- 
phone numbers and some additional in- 
formation was placed on a card and 
inserted inside the calendar. First dis- 
tribution of calendars was in 1945, 896 
of them have been distributed for 1947. 
This gives you a chronological develop- 
ment of what has been referred to as 
“our public relations work.” 

You no doubt have asked yourself: 
“What has the P. W. P. Co. gained by 
this and what has been the cost?” Let 
us look at the benefits first. 

In 1942 we had the misfortune of los- 
ing two of the Holtwood-Baltimore 
66-kyv transmission lines from wet snow. 
The first trouble occurred at 9:05 A. 
M. Additional trouble occurred at 9:30 
A.M. The son of one of our residents 
living near the line while going to the 
chicken feed the 


house to chickens 
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noticed that the pole line wires, as he 
put it, were hanging almost down on the 
ground. He told his Mother about it 
and she having a card and knowing that 
we wanted to know such things immedi- 
ately tried to call our nearest patrolman 
but was unable to get him. The wet 
snow had caused a complete breakdown 
in the telephone service in this area. 
She tried several times with the same 
results. She then tried to get one of the 
other telephone numbers listed on the 
back of the card, but was told by her 
local telephone exchange operator they 
could not get into Baltimore. This lady 
convinced the local telephone operator 
that it was very urgent the Power Com- 
pany know the wires were down. To 
complete the call it had to be routed 
around Baltimore through several 
county exchanges and then into Balti- 
more to our load dispatching office. At 
10:55 A. M. we were notified where 
this failure had occurred and sent our 
repair crews directly to the break. The 
weather turned bitter cold in the after- 
noon and evening. While our repair 
crews were working in the vicinity, this 
lady made quite a lot of coffee for them 
and some of the men went into her house 
to warm up. A nearby store which we 
had previously contacted and given a 
card opened up and the store owner’s 
wife made sandwiches and pots of coffee. 
The first lady was paid $5.00 and the 
$15.00, cost of the 


second above the 


food. 


Another example concerns a woods 
fire approaching right-of-way. A farmer 
was unable to contact our patrolman, 
so he called out three county fire com- 
panies who extinguished the fire. There 
is no doubt that had the fire burned to 
the edge of the right-of-way, at least 
one circuit would have been damaged. 
As it was, we lost only one telephone 
pole. He was paid $15.00 for his trouble. 
We had one rather amusing incident of 
a lady who called up and got hold of our 
Baltimore office and reported that there 
was a fire coming down through the 
field and surely would. burn the line 
down. She was so excited and so busy 
running to the window and then to the 
telephone to tell me about the fire that 
she forgot she had coffee on the stove 
until it boiled over and ruined the coffee 
pot. When I went to see her we settled 
on the coffee pot at a cost of $3.95. 
Another amusing incident was in trying 
to repay one lady for the excellent work 
she had done to break up insulator shoot- 
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ing. She refused to take any money be- 
cause she had benefited too. Some boys 
had actually shot and lamed one of her 
cows and she was fearful that a stray 
bullet would strike her while she was 
working outside. At the time I was at 
her house she was redecorating her kitch- 
en and so we decided that instead of 
accepting any money I was to purchase 
three pairs of curtains for her kitchen 
which would amount to about $9.00. 

In 1945 on three occasions prompt 
action by residents along the line saved 
us from making a patrol. 


Once a buzzard came in contact with 
a 66-kv circuit, tripping it out. Fifteen 
minutes later we had a report of where 
this occurred. On two other occasions 
residents reported that lightning had 
struck a circuit or close by it. According 
to our transmission line department, 
patrols made after a circuit outage cost 
from $125.00 to as much as $200.00. 
On that basis we saved several hundred 
dollars in patrol costs for 1945. Our 
calendars for 1946 cost $230.00. Total 
money paid to residents for services 
rendered last year was something under 
$400.00. These same figures will apply 
for 1946. 

The patrolmen have stated frequently 
that before our public relations work 
started there were many people who 
took every opportunity to make com- 
plaints about the way the patrolman 
drove his truck through their property, 
complained he damaged the crops, left a 
gate open, etc. Since we started this 
work there has been a decided change 
in the attitude of most of the people of 
this type. Recently, we have had occa- 
sions where people have gone out of 
their way to tell us we can store our 
mowing machinery on their property 
rather than transport it to some other 
place for over-night storage. 

It is the kind of work that must be 
continued to gain results. You can’t go 
out and make one contact and then for- 
get about it. Once a year is not too 
often. The patrolmen should take every 
opportunity to see each resident in his 
section so that any unsatisfactory con- 
dition arising can be attended to prompt- 
ly. On my part I have made many, and 
some very close, friends among the peo- 
ple living along the line. During the 
month of November I received a note 
from a family whose father had died 
and would be buried the following Fri- 
day. I ordered a spray of flowers sent 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Advantages of I1-13-KV Class Radial Primary 
Distribution for New Urban Loads 


By L. D. Cronin 
Ebasco Services, Inc., N. Y. 


An address presented before the Transmission and Distribution Committee Meeting at 


OMESTIC and commercial 
uses of electric power have ar- 
rived at a stature where 4-kv 

and 2.3-kv primary distribution voltages 
are under considerable stress. Energy 
sales to small light and power consum- 
ers in 1946 had increased 48 per cent 
over 1940 and to residential consumers 
65 per cent. 

The national average kwhr residential 
consumption provides a good measure of 
the present trend and future possibilities. 
In 1938 this average was 853 kwhr; in 
1942, 1022 kwhr; 1945, 1229 kwhr; 
and in 1946, 1327 kwhr. The acceler- 
ated rate is occurring notwithstanding 
the dearth of utilization equipment of 
practically all-kinds. 

In addition to this large load acceler- 
ation from conventional utilization, there 
is evidence of growing expansion of air 
conditioning and its extensive advent into 
the home. Summer air conditioning for 
a six to eight-room residence has a di- 
versified demand of about 5 to 6 kw. In 
certain sections of the country where 
government hydroelectric power is plen- 
tiful, there is at present considerable agi- 
tation and some progress for electric 
house heating by resistance elements. In 
other sections serious effort is under way 
to effectively establish the heat pump 
and facilitate its multiplication. Re- 
sistance heating for a six to eight-room 
house has a diversified demand of about 
7.5 kw from a connected load of about 
17 kw. The heat pump diversified de- 
mand is from one-third to one-fifth of 
this for equivalent effect. 

During the first few vears of the 
lighting industry direct current at 
125/250 volts did the distribution job. 
By about 1890 alternating current at 
550 or 1100 volts came in for primary 
distribution. At the turn of the century 
this was being supplanted by 2200 volts. 
Another ten years and this 2200 was be- 
ing wye connected for 4000 volts, which 
still is predominant. 

For some time 4000-volt primaries 
have been encountering increasing pres- 
sure, and here and there various expedi- 
ents have been undertaken for relief. 


Atlanta, Ga., on Feb. 11, 1947 


Primary voltages of 6600 delta and later 
wyed for 12,000, for many years have 
been used for supplying industrial con- 
sumers, also for direct step-down to 
house voltage in many small crossroad 
villages and rural communities that ini- 
tiated power service from transmission 
rather than a local generating station. 

For at least 15 years Ebasco engineers 
have had frequent occasion to make sys- 
tem planning studies in cities and larger 
communities having distribution estab- 
lished mostly around 4000-volt pri- 
maries. The result often has been a 
program for bringing in higher primary 
voltage with cost savings and other bene- 
fits. Such a program usually has been 
based on holding 4000-volt primary capa- 
bility within the capacity of existing dis- 
tribution substations and developing 
either 12 kv or 13.2 kv for all excess load 
growth. 

In a talk at the EEI Annual Meeting 
in June 1944, A. E. Silver gave a list 
of some urban communities served by 
Ebasco clients at 12 or 13.2 ky distribu- 
tion. This list has been brought up-to- 
date and is here repeated, except, how- 
ever, for three communities for which 
recent information has not been received. 
In all cases the load growth since 1944 
has been substantial and in greater pro- 
portion on 11-13 kv. This list serves 
to show specific installations and _indi- 
cates wide geographic distribution of the 
practice. 


} 


Benefits of 11-13.2 Kv 

As to economy, benefits from 12 to 
13.2-kv primary circuits occur in both 
lines and substations and include savings 
because of fewer circuits, less energy 
losses, lower investment in conductors, 
also individual circuit voltage regula- 
tors frequently are not required. These 
savings are partially offset by the higher 
cost of distribution transformers and ac- 
cessories, although this cost increment 
is minimized by using phase to neutral 
transformers on 4-wire multi-grounded 
common neutral circuits. 

From the angle of street congestion 
and public relations, the higher voltage 
primary has very definite advantage— 
fewer circuits mean less conductors on 
trunk lines and in the vicinity of supply 
centers, especially in situations where 
subtransmission transformer stations are 
eliminated. Some companies point to gain 
in quality of service resulting from flat- 
ter voltage profile. The percentage line 
drop at 12 kv is one-ninth of that at 4 
kv for the same load, distance and cir- 
cuit copper. In practice, of course, part 
of this advantage is delegated to higher 
loading, greater distance and smaller cop- 
per. Likewise, as in voltage drop, for the 
same loads, distance and conductor size 
energy loss at 12 kv is one-ninth that 
of 4 kv. 

Safety records at the higher voltage 
have been excellent. Circuits at 12 kv 

(Continued on page 64) 


Present Overhead 


Date Distribution System Load 


Higher Voltage 
Distribution 





City or Town Population* | Was Started Total | Portion at 12 Kv 
Tyler, Texas... | 35,000 1928 | 12,100 kva | 89% 
Nampa, Idaho... al 12,000 Over 12 yrsago | 6,417 kw | 34% © 
Twin Falis, Idaho. . 12,000 Over 12 yrs ago | 6,931 kw | 22% ® 
Little Rock, Ark.... &8 ,000 | 1935 | 30,000 kw | 83% 
Jackson, Miss... .. | 76,000 | 1936 21,950kw | 74.5%” 
Dallas, Texas....... 392,700 | 1937 83,700 kw | 50% © 
Fort Worth, Texas. . 220,000 | 1937 97,000 kw | 37% 
Spokane, Wash..... 150,000 | 1939 61,000 kw | 20% ® 
Salt Lake City, Utah 170,000 | 1940 47,700 kw | 13% ® 
Wichita, Kansas** 181.000 ‘| 1940 44,900 kw | 40% © 

| 


(1) 1947 estimated 
(7) 1946 actual 


*In some cases, 1940 census, in others estimated 


** Total metropolitan area 
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Recent F.C.C. Actions on Mobile Radio and 
the Problems Facing Electric Utilities 


By G. H. Underhill 


Lk. E. 1. Sponsor Representative on the R.T.P.B. 


-\bstract of a paper presented at joint meeting of Electrical Equipment Committee and Trans- 
mission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 12, 1947 


T THE OCTOBER 1946 meet- 
ing of the Transmission & Dis- 
tribution Committee, Mr. E. D. 

Clatzel presented a report which dis- 
cussed the Rules put into effect by the 
F.C.C. when they established a new 
Utility Radio Service in September 1946. 
That report contained a list of 17 new 
frequencies which could be temporarily 
used by the utilities pending the issuance 
of a final allocation plan. They were 
located in three parts of the spectrum, 
and the six in the 72-76 mc band had 
been made final on July 19, 1946. 

Five days before the Virginia Beach 
meeting, the commission had issued a 
proposal for the final re-allocation of 
the 152-162 mc band and two weeks 
after that meeting, they issued a second 
proposal for the final re-allocation of 
the 30-40 mc band. ‘The latter was 
modified as the result of an informal en- 
gineering conference, called by the Com- 
mission in December, and on February 
3, oral argument on the modified version 
was held. This was followed on Feb- 
ruary + by oral argument on the 152-162 
At these hearings there 
was substantially unanimous acceptance 
of both proposals. We may therefore 
reasonably expect that they will soon be 
issued as Commission Orders, perhaps 
before March 1. 


me proposal. 


In its revised form the 30-40 mc plan 
abandons the traditional interspersed pat- 
tern of assignments and substitutes a 
block arrangement. Specifically the plan 
assigns the utility service two blocks— 
one of 6 channels, 33.18 through 33.38 
mc, and one of 11 channels, 37.46 
through 37.86 mc. The total of 17 is 10 
more than were allocated by the Com- 
mission’s report of May 25, 1945; the 
increase being made to provide sufficient 
channels to make possible the formula- 
tion of a workable allocation plan in 
response to protests against the continued 
sharing of all channels by power, pet- 
roleum and other industries. Until the 


final plan is announced we therefore will 
not know how many or what frequencies 
will be assigned to the power utilities. 
It appears certain, however, that they 
will lie within the two blocks mentioned 
and the significant fact is that since 
neither block includes a presently oc- 
cupied frequency, every power utility 
station operating in this band will have 
to change frequency. 


Committee + gave long and serious 
consideration to the plan before com- 
mitting the industry to so drastic a 
change and did so only in the conviction 
that the ultimate benefits will more than 
offset present expense and inconvenience. 
An interspersed plan is workable only 
so long as one service is able to use the 
adjacent channels of another service as 
guard channels. The police were able to 
do this successfully for some years, and 
only when the interspersed services be- 
gan to saturate their channels did the 
present intolerable situation develop. 

Under the block plan there are fewer 
neighbors, and coordination is largely 
confined within the Service. Further- 
more, since the change appeared to be 
ultimately inevitable, it was obviously 
economical for a rapidly growing service 
to undertake it at the earliest possible 
date. 

Both the Commission and the 
R.T.P.B. recognize that the transition 
will be difficult and that considerable 
interference may have to be temporarily 
tolerated. With a view to standardizing 
the most effective means of accomplishing 
the shift, a special*committee of Panel 
13 is studying conversion methods, and 
its findings will be made available as 
soon as released. It is expected that the 
local governmental services whose ex- 
penditures are controlled through an- 
nual budgets and appropriations, may 
retard the process and for this reason the 
Commission has proposed July 1, 1950 
as the date when conversion must be 
complete. Many power utility systems 


can be converted much sooner. All but 
3 of the 17 channels which might be 
allocated are now occupied by services 
which may be expected to move out 
promptly. Those three (33.22, 37.50 
and 37.78 mc) are occupied by police 
systems—located principally in the Mid- 
dle and North Atlantic states—and they 
may not be available in that area for 


_some time. 


Aside from the practical conversion 
difficulties involving crystals, antennas 
and time schedules, it is obvious that 
all present users face the question of 
“Who moves where?” Fortunately 
this is not complicated by a preceding 
query of “Who stays where?” There 
are some 4,000 licensed transmitters in- 
volved and the most casual consideration 
will indicate the impracticability of their 
reassignment by any national group, in- 
cluding the Commission. The Commis- 
sion, of course, has the sole power of 
assignment, but there is a growing de- 
sire on their part to have questions and 
conflicts concerning frequency assign- 
ments settled within the service con- 
cerned ; the Commission simply effectuat- 
ing the recommendations of whatever 
duly constituted and recognized service 
organization has local jurisdiction. Such 
an arrangement has functioned with 
reasonable satisfaction in the police serv- 
ice for some years and its success is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the Commis- 
sion’s suggestion that other mobile serv- 
ices should also organize to deal with 
their assignment and coordination prob- 
lems as they arise. 

The importance .of this matter and 
the necessity for properly handling it on 
a regional or local basis, cannot be over- 
emphasized. Too often has the selection 
of a frequency been left to well-inten- 
tioned but inadequately informed indi- 
viduals, and many of us have witnessed 
or experienced the unfortunate results. 
Such methods are responsible in large 
measure for today’s difficulties and they 
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must be supplanted by sound engineering 
if we are to benefit from the unusual 
opportunity to clean up a bad situation, 
which is provided by the Commission’s 
allocation proposal. 

The need for regional coordination 
was recognized some years ago, but the 
Pennsylvania Electric Association was 
probably the first group to take definite 
action on the matter. In March, 1946, 
that Association sponsored the formation 
of the Power Utility Radio Coordina- 
tion Committee of Pennsylvania, which 
since that time has established contacts 
with similar committees of other services 
in the state, has developed assignment 
patterns for both the eastern and western 
divisions, and is now coordinating these 
plans with users in the adjoining states. 
Within a few days of the announcement 
of the final allocation plan by the Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania can be ready with 
an assignment pattern for all the power 
utilities in that state. An association 
similar to that in Pennsylvania, was sub- 
sequently formed in the Mississippi Val- 
ley under the sponsorship of Mr. C. M. 
Lytle, and on Friday, February 14, a 
meeting was held in Boston for the pur- 
pose of organizing an association which 
will cover New England. 

To assist in this move Committee 4 
has under preparation what might be 
called a “Guide Book” covering the 
formation, scope and duties of a general- 
ized organization which it intends to 
distribute to those regional associations 
who desire to create radio coordinating 
committees. 

The formation and sponsoring of such 
committees is complicated by the fact 
that in the eyes of the F.C.C. the power 
utilities are composed of all electric, gas, 
water and steam companies, regardless 
of whether they are privately, publicly 
or cooperatively owned. Just how these 
groups can be most effectively coordin- 
ated within a power utility committee, 
must be determined locally. 

The job must be done, and done 
promptly, if order is to be brought out 
of confusion. 

I have reviewed the need for regional 
coordinating groups before mentioning 
the Commission’s proposal for reallocat- 
ing the 152-162 mc band because that 
band is practically unoccupied and we 
consequently face no transition diffi- 
culties. 

Instead of the 6 interspersed channels 
mentioned in Mr. Glatzel’s report, the 
plan allocates to us 8-60 ke channels in 
two blocks ; one of 3 starting with 153.59 
me and one of 5 starting with 156.99 mc. 
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As in the 30-40 mc band, the 2 extra 
channels were added to accommodate the 
individual needs of the power, petroleum 
and other industries. Again, we do not 
yet know how many or what frequencies 
will finally be assigned, but they will be 
within the blocks mentioned. 

Turning now from the matter of fre- 
quency reallocation, let us take up the 
question of channel use and occupancy. 

Following the first commercial use of 
mobile radio by the police, its advantages 
have been increasingly apparent to the 
many companies and individuals who 
operate private vehicles on the land, sea 
and air highways of the nation. Prior 
to the development of commercial ap- 
paratus for operation on frequencies 
above 40 mc, the Commission refused to 
grant the requests of these potential users 
for channels, on the ground that all avail- 
able channels were needed for the safety 
and emergency services. However, in 
1945, with suitable apparatus com- 
mercially available, the Commission 
agreed to permit such use on an ex- 
perimental basis. At the same time it 
established the policy that 3 methods 
of securing such service should be open 
to any applicant; and expressed its in- 
tention of making allocations accord- 
ingly. These methods are: (1) On a 
subscription basis from a common-car- 
rier, (2) under an ownership sharing 
or facilities rental agreement; and (3) 
as the owner of an independent system. 
The communication companies, obviously 
aware of the tremendous revenue pos- 
sibilities of the first method, also saw 
clearly that while channel allocation was 
the key to the situation, channel oc- 
cupancy was the key to channel alloca- 
tion. During the past two years they 
have accordingly made a determined ef- 
fort to establish their own mobile service. 

I should explain at this point that the 
telephone companies are offering two 
types of service, under both of which they 
will furnish, install and maintain all 
radio equipment required. The so-called 
“common carrier” ‘type in effect makes 
each channel a party-line serving seventy- 
odd subscribers on a first-come, first- 
served basis. At the 1944 hearing when 
the Commission was considering the al- 
location of channels to a common carrier 
service, the telephone companies’ wit- 
nesses testified that there was consider- 
able interest in such a service among a 
number of classes of possible users, in- 
cluding some utilities. However, Com- 
mittee 4 took the position in its testimony 
that the party-line common-carrier serv- 
ice would not meet the needs of the 
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utility industry as a whole and urged 
that the utility radio service should be 
placed next to the safety services in prior- 
ity. We emphasized that our emergen- 
cies occur without warning and that our 
channels must be instantly available to 
cope with them. 

The second type of service offered by 
the telephone companies is a completely 
independent system which is furnished 
on a rental basis. The important point 
is that this type of system operates on 
power-petroleum channels and the power 
company is a licensee. The service 
rendered is equivalent to that of an in- 
dependently-owned system and the choice 
between rental and ownership depends 
on the over-all economics in the specific 
case. The police of several states have 
entered into independent rental agree- 
ments of this kind. 

The serious interest of the utilities 
in mobile radio is shown by the 250-odd 
independent systems now licensed on the 
power-petroleum frequencies, (See the 
accompanying list). Most of these are 
in the 30 to 40 mc band, where major ex- 
perience in the past has been concen- 
trated. It is important, however, that 
utilities whose situation is such that 
they can meet their needs in the 72 to 
76 or 152 to 156 mc bands not neglect 
the advantages offered by these higher 
frequencies. Experience has well demon- 
strated that we must occupy the channels 
allocated to us or they will be given to 
someone else. An elaborate system is 
not required. An investment of not more 
than $2500—one fixed station and one 
mobile unit in a superintendent’s car— 
may, in a critical area, mean the differ- 
ence between the retention and loss of 
a channel. The stakes are high, the cost 
is trifling. If the decision were mine, it 
would not be difficult nor would it be 
delayed. 


Engineers Seek Books, Funds, 
to Restore Technical 
Libraries Abroad 


NEW appeal directed to engineers all 
fered the United States to contribute to 
the drive to help restore war-damaged or 
destroyed technical libraries in Europe, Asia 
and the Philippines has been issued by the 
Committee on International Relations of the 
Engineers Joint Council. Both money for the 
purchase of new books, and selected used 
technical books and periodicals are needed. 

Checks should be sent to Mr. Joseph Pope, 
Chairman of the Book Commission, Engineers 
Joint Council, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. This fund is used to fill 
specified needs of the damaged libraries. Of- 
fers of books, containing lists by author and 
title, should also be sent there. The books 


themselves should not be shipped until full 
instructions are received. 
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Utilities Having Radio Licenses or Construction Permits 


Electric, Gas, and Water Utilities 
and Petroleum Pipe Line Companies 
Having Radio Licenses or Construction 
Permits Under the Utility Radio Ser- 
vice or Special Emergency Service, as of 


December 15, 1946. 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Electric Co-op., Inc. 
Birmingham Gas Company 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
ARIZONA 
Central Arizona Light and Power Co. 
Westwood Water Utility Co. 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Power and Light Co. 
Little Rock, City of 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
Ozark Rural Electric Cooperative 
CALIFORNIA 
California Electric Power Company 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Company 
Long Beach, City of 
Los Angeles Departments of Water and 
Power 
Modesto Irrigation District 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Pacific Lighting Corp. 
San Diego Gas and Electric Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Company 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Superior Oil Co. 
COLORADO 
Colorado and Southern Oregon Electric Co. 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Empire Electric Association, Inc. 
Lamar, City of 
San Luis Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Southern Colorado Power Co. 
Uncompahgre Valley Water Association 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Light and Power 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
United Iluminating Company 
DELAWARE 
Delaware Power and Light Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
FLORIDA 
Florida Power Corp. 
Florida Power and Light Co. 
Jacksonville, City of 
St. Petersburg, City of 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Power Company 
Satilla Electric Membership Corp. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
IDAHO 
Kootenai Rural Electric Corp. 


ILLINOIS 
Commonwealth Edison 
Illinois Electric and Gas Ce. 
Menard Electric Cooperative 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 
Springfield Department of Public Works 
Texoma Natural Gas Co. 


INDIANA 
Boone County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 
Carroll County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 
Huntington County Rural Electric Member- 
ship Corp. 


Indiana General Service Corp. 

Indiana and Michigan Electric Co. 

Indiana Service Corp. 

Indianapolis Power and Light Co. 

Jackson County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

Morgan County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 

Public Service Company of Indiana 

Rush County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

Southeastern Indiana Power Co. 

Southeastern Indiana Rural Electric Member- 
ship Corp. 

Utilities District of Western Indiana 

Wayne County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

White Countv Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

Whitley County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp. 

IOWA 

Co-op. Electric Co. 

lowa Power and Light Co. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 


KANSAS 
Empire District Electric Co. 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. 
Kansas Gas and Electric Co. 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
Union Gas System 

KENTUCKY 
Fleming-Mason Rural Electric Co-op. 
Hickman-Fulton County Rural Electric Co-op. 

Corp. 

Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co., Inc. 
Kentucky Utilities 
Louisville Gas and Electric 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp. 


LOUISIANA 
Central Lousiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Claiborne Electric Co-op. 
Concordia Electric Cooperative 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 
Humble Oil and Refinery Co. 
Interstate Natural Gas Co. 
Louisiana Power and Light Co. 
New Orleans Public Service Co. 
Pointee Coupee Electric Membership Corp. 
Southwest Louisiana Electric Membership Co- 
operative 
Superior Oil Co. 
Texas Company, The 
Texas Electric Service Co. 
United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
Washington-St. Tammany Electric Coopera- 
tive 
MARYLAND 
Atlantic Seaboard Corp. 
Choptank Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Co: 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
Washington Suburban Gas Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Consolidated Gas 
Boston Edison 
Brockton Edison Co. 
Cape & Vineyard Electric Co. 
Central Massachusetts Electric Co. 
Chicopee, City of 
Fitchburg Gas and Electric Light Co. 
Holyoke Water Power Co. 
Lawrence Gas and Electric Co. 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Co. 
New England Power Company 


Plymouth County Electric Co. 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
Worcester County Electric Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Edison Company 
Indiana-Michigan Elec. Co. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Tri-County Electric Corp. 


MINNESOTA 
Douglas County Cooperative Light and 
Power Association 
Freeborn-Mower Cooperative 
Power Corp. 
McLeod Cooperative Power Association 
Minneapolis Gas and Light Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Rochester Electric Department 
Stearns Cooperative Electric Association 
Wright-Hennepin Cooperative Electric Asso- 
ciation 


Light and 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn County Electric Power Association 
Mississippi Power and Light Company 


MISSOURI 
Empire District Electric Co. 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. 
Macon Electric Cooperative 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Pemiscot-Dunklin Electric Cooperative 
St. Joseph Light and Power Co. 
Union Electric Company 


MONTANA 
Montana Power Company 


NEBRASKA 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Company 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 


NEVADA 


California Electric Power Co. 
Los Angeles Depts. of Water and Power 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Gas and Electric Co. 
Central Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

NEW YORK 
Adams Electric Light Co. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. 
Buffalo Water Dept. 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp. 
Central New York Power Corporation 
Consolidated Edison 
Home Gas Company 
Iroquois Gas Corporation 
Long Island Lighting Company 
New York State Gas and Electric Corp. 
New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
Orange & Rockland Electric Company 
Queens Boro Gas and Electric Company 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
Rockland Light & Power Co. 
United Natural Gas Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Power and Light Company 


OHIO 
Belmont Electric Cooperative 
Cleveland, City of 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
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Dayton Power and Light Company 
Guernsey-Muskingum Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. 
Midwest Electric Co-op, Inc. 
Ohio Edison Company 
Ohio Power Company 
Ohio Public Service 
Toledo Edison Company 
Toledo Water Dept. 
OKLAHOMA 
Continental Pipe Line Company 
Grand River Dam Authority 
Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company 
Kay Electric Cooperative 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma 
Stanolind Pipe Line Company 
OREGON 

California Oregon Power Company 
Eugene, City of 
Northwestern Electric Company 
Portland Gas and Coke Company 
Portland General Electric Company 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Electric Cooperative 
Duquesne Light Company 
Metropolitan Edison Company 
New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
Pennsylvania Electric Company 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. 
Southwest Central Rural Electric Cooperative 
T. W. Philips Gas and Oi] Company 
United Natural Gas Company 
West Penn Power Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric Company 
Narragansett Electric Company 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Power and Light Co. 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Co. 
South Carolina Power Company 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Black Hills Power and Light Company 
TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga Electric Power Board 
Cumberland Electric Membership Corp. 
Knoxville, City of 

Memphis Light, Gas and Water Division 
Middle Tennessee Electric Membership Corp. 
Tri-County Electric Membership Corp. 


TEXAS 
B-K Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Beaumont Texas Water Department 
Brazos River Transmission Electric Co-op. 
Canadian River Gas Co. 
Central Power and Light Company 
Citv Public Service of San Antonio 
Continental Pipe Line Co. 
Dallas Power and Light Co. 
Gulf State Utilities 
Hill County Electric Cooperative 
Houston Light and Power Company 
Humble Oil and Refining Company 
Hunt-Collin County Rural Electric Coopera- 

tive 

Lower Colorado River Authority 


Lower Colorado River Electric Cooperative 


Corp. 
Magic Valley Electric Cooperative 
Nueces Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Perdenales Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
San Bernard Electric Cooperative 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. 
Southwestern Public Service Company 
Superior Oil Co., Inc. 
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Texas Electric Service Company 


Texas Power and Light Co. 
Texoma Natural Gas Co. 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 


VERMONT 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. 
Godfrey L. Cabot Corp. 
Rosslyn Gas Company 
Southside Electric Cooperative 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 
WASHINGTON 
Everett Water Department 
Lincoln Electric Co-op, Inc. 
Northwestern Electric Company 
Public Utility District No. 1 
Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
Seattle, City of 
Stevens County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
Washington Water Power Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
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Monongahela Power Company 

Wheeling Electric Company 
WISCONSIN 

Clark Electric Cooperative 

Crawford Electric Cooperative 

Dairyland Power Cooperative 

Grant Electric Cooperative 

Jackson Electric Cooperative 

Lafayette Electric Cooperative 

Marshfield, City of 

Northern States Power Company 

Oakdale Cooperative Electric Association 

Polk-Burnett Electric Cooperative 

Trempealeau Electric Cooperative 

Vernon Electric Cooperative 

Wisconsin Electric Power 

Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company 

Wisconsin-Michigan Power Company 


NOTE: The above compilation includes 
duplicate listings of some organizations 
which have been issued radio licenses in 
more than one state. 

Total number of Organizations Licensed 
—246. 


Prime Movers Committee Meeting 
R. M. VanDuzer, Jr., Chairman 


HE Prime Movers Committee met 

for a two days’ session at the Hotel 
Van Curler in Schenectady on Feb. 3 
and 4 with an attendance of approxi- 
mately 75. One afternoon was spent 
visiting the General Electric shops and 
inspecting the manufacture of turbines 
and the Materials Testing Division. 

The members of the committee had 
previously been requested to send in any 
questions relating to the design and oper- 
ation of General Electric turbines and 
these questions were then transmitted to 
the General Electric Company. One 
morning session was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the various questions which 
had been raised. ‘The General Electric 
Company had printed the questions and 
answers in a folder which was distributed 
to the members of the committee togeth- 
er with some other papers of general 
interest to power plant designers and op- 
erators, and a panel of their engineers 
discussed these questions and also an- 
swered further questions from the floor. 
This meeting was very beneficial to the 
members of the committee and was be- 
lieved also helpful to the engineers of 
the General Electric Company, since a 
better understanding of the problems of 
design and operation and their solution 
was obtained and future trends in design 
were thoroughly discussed. 

After hearing the various subcommit- 
tee reports, the committee recommended 
that investigation of graphitization en- 
countered in high-temperature steam 
piping systems, which has been conducted 
for the past three years at the Battelle 
Institute, be continued on a much small- 
er scale in order to complete some of the 





long-time tests which are still in prog- 
ress. 

Inhibited turbine oils are still being 
investigated by the committee with the 
view of establishing tests to determine 
the amount of oxidizing inhibitors pres- 
ent in the oil, since these are readily re- 
moved by water and some types of oil 


filters. 

The Round Table, which occupied one 
afternoon, covered, as usual, a wide variety 
of operating troubles and the means used by 
various member companies in overcoming 
them. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. VanDuzer 
announced that because of a special assign- 
ment which would require his absence from 
the country for an extended period, he was 
resigning as chairman of the committee. He 
then presented the gavel to the new chair- 
man, Mr. G. C. Daniels. 


Kite Flying Leaflet 

ORE than 500,000 copies of a new 

leaflet entitled “So You Fly 
Kites,” which describes the danger of 
kite flying with metallic string or wire, 
and which lists the ten-points of an 
“Expert Kite Flyer’s Creed,” designed 
for safer kite flying, have already been 
sold to electric power companies, the 
Accident Prevention Committee of EEI, 
has announced. 

The leaflet, electric companies have 
found, effectively supplements the pub- 
licity programs on kite flying dangers 
now being sponsored by many companies, 
and has a very definite public relations 
and humanitarian value. It is intended 
to be of specific aid in reducing the num- 
ber of accidents and outages occurring 
along power lines, which are due directly 
to kite flying with metallic or wet 
strings. 
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Major Electrical Connections of Latest 


Distribution Substations on Philadelphia 


Electric System 


By E. B. Shew 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Presented at a Meeting of the Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Atlanta, February 13, 1947 


HAT the individuality of the 

designer is reflected in his schemes 

is well known to all of us. In 
this respect, switching schemes do not 
escape the stamp of their creators. When 
the subject of switching schemes is dis- 
cussed by members of several organiza- 
tions, it is mecessary to realize the vary- 
ing historical backgrounds, character of 
system loads, management philosophies 
and policies and, as important as any 
other, personal likes and dislikes. The 
most that can be accomplished by discus- 
sion in such a group as this one, then, is 
to present what we are doing, how it is 
being done and why we are doing it that 
way. In this connection, it is believed by 
some that the “why” part is too often 
relegated to second or even third place 
by the “what” and “how” elements. 
While a certain amount of description is 
included in this discussion, it will be 
brief in order to allow more time for 
consideration of the “why.” In so doing, 
it is hoped that you will be encouraged 
to reciprocate in the discussion period. 


Evolution in Layout Schemes 


When a layout is adopted, it repre- 
sents the progress of the art up to that 
time; in a sense, it has been developing 
through all the preceding years until the 
selected plan is evolved. This process of 
evolution has been at work on all of our 
switching schemes from the beginning of 
the electrical industry. It is a slow proc- 
ess and new solutions are not produced 
in a short time, partly because every or- 
ganization possesses a certain inertia that 
resists changes in the manner of conduct- 
ing its business. The inertia is probably 
proportionate to the number of indi- 
viduals that must be convinced, each 
from his own viewpoint, that the sug- 
gested change is an overall improvement. 
So there are many facets to the subject 
under discussion, influenced by complex 
forces. different in each company or- 
ganization. 





Recently, in contemplating the design 
for two classes of substations (one 
13.2-2.4 kv, the other 66-13.2 kv), we 
endeavored to reduce the major connec- 
tions and quantities of equipment to the 
simplest terms commensurate with the 
desired service reliability, operating con- 
venience and economy. This was in 
spite of the progress in simplification al- 
ready accomplished in past years. Each 
element in the circuit was subjected to 
rigorous examination to determine what 
would be sacrificed by its omission. The 
approach bears emphasizing: The ques- 
tion was “what can be done to eliminate 


” 


it,” not “why is the device needed.” 
Advantages in Simplicity 


We agreed that simple connection 
schemes discourage operating errors by 
aiding quick, accurate decisions. The 
simpler scheme is easier to remember and 
to visualize and reduces the number of 
alternate set-ups which the operator 
must think about. Further, we agreed 
that a broad viewpoint is essential and 
that each group having to do with the 
operation of the scheme must be pre- 
pared to compromise. 

We examined the number of discon- 
necting switches that had been provided 
in certain layouts and found that some 
could be omitted. It is realized that this 
device, whose main purpose is to isolate 
other equipment so the latter may be 
taken out of service, often requires ad- 
ditional outages for maintenance work 
on itself. In the new 66-13.2 kv substa- 
tion, serious consideration was given to 
eliminating the 13.2-kv cable disconnect- 
ing switches. Agreement had been es- 
tablished when one of the interested 
groups pointed out that when “phasing 
out” cables. an open link is required at 
the substation end. Since we planned to 
use metalclad gear with draw-out break- 
ers, this could best be provided by dis- 
connecting switches and so it was de- 
cided to install them in this case. The 


important point is to note the agreement 
that this switch could be eliminated as 
an isolating device for normal station 
maintenance and inspection work. 

It is a convenience to operators to 
have a potential transformer on each cir- 
cuit which supplies, if nothing else, a 
pilot light to indicate whether or not the 
circuit is energized. In the case of the 
66-13.2 kv substation, no other potential 
devices were required so that the poten- 
tial transformers had to be justified by 
the need of a pilot light. Attention being 
focused on this device alone provided 
the necessary urge to obtain agreement 
on its omission. To determine whether 
or not a particular line is energized in 
this case, it will be necessary to know 
the position of the various switches in 
the line. For outdoor metalclad gear, 
the potential transformers require sepa- 
rate compartments in line with the 
breakers so there was a saving both in 
expense and in space required in addition 
to simplifying the circuit. 


Avoid Duplication of Equipment 


The relative reliability of various ele- 
ments in the entire supply scheme was 
examined to determine whether or not 
these were in proper balance. For ex- 
ample, if a load is supplied by more than 
one service, it is not necessary to provide 
duplicate sets of station equipment for 
each of the two supplies in order to 
work on a breaker or other elements of 
the circuit. For this purpose we have 
been unfavorable to schemes employing 
by-passes since these are generally ac- 
complished by the use of disconnecting 
switches which in themselves may cause 
trouble through improper operation and 
also they add complication to the circuit 
arrangement. 

We have found that simple electrical 
connections permit orderly physical lay- 
out and it is usually possible to prepare 
a schematic electrical diagram that will 
very well illustrate the physical arrange- 
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ment of equipment at the same time. 
We consider this to be important as an 
aid to visualize and to remember specific 
layouts. The advantage of this during 
emergencies is obvious. 

In the past we have insisted that 
switching schemes provide adequate flex- 
ibility, but a review of our experience 
shows that a high degree of flex- 
ibility is not always warranted. The 
additional equipment required to provide 
increased flexibility is used so infre- 
quently that it may complicate the day- 
in and day-out switching operations to 
the extent that it becomes more of a li- 
ability than an asset. This facility must 
be coordinated with the general system 
arrangement and should be borne in 
mind in planning system additions so 
that a balance will be maintained be- 
tween the station switching schemes and 
the general system plan. 

In all of these considerations we have 
been influenced, of course, by the ad- 
vances in the design and manufacture of 
electrical equipment. Circuit breakers 
were not always as reliable as they are 
today so that now we are more willing 
to depend on a single breaker rather 
than insisting on duplicate breakers for 
a single service. 

The result of this philosophy is re- 
flected in our latest switching schemes 
which have developed from double bus 
arrangements. 

Fig. 1 shows typical major connec- 
tions of our 13.2-2.4 kv distribution sub- 
stations built from 1920 to 1932 to sup- 
ply urban areas. Double buses and double 
breakers were provided on all circuits of 
both voltages. Beginning in 1914, the 
13.8-kv buses in generating stations were 
arranged as in Fig. 2. This scheme has 
been called the “H” type of connection 
and is merely a variation of the double- 
bus, double-breaker plan. Four sets of 
disconnect switches are required in each 
circuit to provide adequate isolation of 
breakers for maintenance and inspection. 

About 1938, consideration was given 
to modernizing our oldest generating 
station switchhouse. Impetus for the 
step was provided by rejuvenation of the 
generating equipment through the in- 
stallation of a superposed unit. A criti- 
cal examination was made of past fail- 
ure to determine the optimum plan. Our 
analysis indicated that the following 
points were of prime importance: (a) 
adequate physical segregation, (b) elimi- 
nation of flammable materials, (c) rapid 
temoval of faults, and (d) simplicity in 
both electrical and physical layouts. In 
the present discussion, we are concerned 
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primarily with the latter point. The sim- 
plified major connections that resulted 
are.shown in Fig. 3 and since have been 
adopted in three other switchhouses. It 
will be noted that the number of dis- 
connecting switches have been reduced to 
one-half. 

Beginning about 1930 the load in the 
suburban territory required the addition 
of several new 33-4 kv substations. Since 
a number would be required, a standard 
substation was designed which could be 
erected anywhere in the suburban area. 
This was our first experience with single 
bus arrangements so far as general ap- 
plication was concerned. The major 
connection diagram in Fig. 4 was 
adopted. The transfer bus can carry 
one-half of the station load .in case one 
section of the main bus is out of service. 
The success of this scheme led us to use 
it in 1941 in a substation near the border 
line between the urban and suburban 
territories so that one part of the sub- 
station supplies distribution circuits at 
2400 volts, 2 phase, and the other part 
at 4000 volts, 3 phase. The essentials of 
the design in Fig. 4 were used. This 
was our first single-bus distribution sup- 
ply center in the urban area. 

We recently completed the design of 
a new type 13.2-2.4 kv urban distribu- 
tion substation, two of which will be 
constructed in 1947. The major con- 
nections are shown in Fig. 5. It will be 
noted that the transfer bus is omitted 
although space have been 
made for its addition if experience indi- 
cates its need. In lieu of a transfer bus, 
circuits will be paralleled in the street 
when necessary. We believe that the ar- 
rangement is the essence of simplicity 
and can see no reasonable way to elimi- 
nate any of the circuit elements. The 
switchgear is of the standard metalclad 
tvpe located in a building. The main 
transformers are outdoor on one side of 
the building and the individual circuit 
regulators outdoor on the other side of 
the building. 

A 66-13.2 kv substation is being 
planned for the Northeast section of 
Philadelphia and here, too, we strove to 
make the electrical and physical arrange- 
ments as simple as possible. The major 
connection diagram is shown in Fig. 6. 
The 13-kv switchgear will be the out- 
door metalclad type with draw-out cir- 
cuit breakers. Supervisory control will 
be installed, with an existing attended 
substation as the control point. Here 
again, we cannot find any element that 
reasonably can be eliminated. 

The switching schemes and general 


provisions 
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arrangement of these two substations re- 
flect our efforts over the years to achieve 
simplicity, economy and ease of opera- 
tion. From our experience, we are con- 
vinced that simplification of electrical 
and physical layouts is complementary 
to good operation. 


Public Relations Along 
the Right-of-Way 
(Continued from page 43) 


to the family and on the day of the 
funeral paid a visit. Since this was out 
in the country where it is customary for 
the deceased’s family to feed visitors 
from any distance, it was, of course, 
insisted that I remain for lunch. In fact 
I was included in the immediate family 
circle for some special religious services 
which were conducted prior to the 
regular funeral service. While we were 
getting ready to eat lunch (28 people) 
one of the ladies came and whispered 
in my ear, “Mr. Mathers, Edna wants 
you to say Grace.” Since that time I 
carry a number of cards with prayers 
for just such occasions. 

Most of the credit for the success we 
have had with this program has been 
due to the excellent work done by our 
patrolmen. In fact it did not take me 
long in the very beginning to realize 
that the success of the whole plan de- 
pended on the attitude of the patrolman. 
It should be remembered that he lives in 
the same area as the residents, in a num- 
ber of cases he goes to the same Church, 
his children attend the same school, and 
he deals at the same store. On several 
occasions people said that they would do 
little to help the company but they knew 
our patrolman, they liked him, they 
found him co-operative and for that 
reason we could count on them to assist 
us whenever the opportunity arose. 

We feel it is our obligation, as well 
as our desire to be a good neighbor te 
the folks who live along our right-of- 
way. This can be attained only when 
there is consideration, co-operation, and 
mutual understanding among all con- 
cerned. 
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Record-Breaking Attendance Expected at 
EEI Annual Sales Conference 


HE Thirteenth Annual Sales 
Conference of the Edison Electric 
Institute, to be held in Chicago at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, on April 1, 
2 and 3, will offer a program of rare 
interest and importance to electric utility 
commercial men. Hotel reservations 
forecast that the Conference will prove 
another record-breaker for attendance, 
with practically every state already well 
represented by Conference delegates. 
The four EEI commercial sections 
will hold individual group meetings on 
Tuesday, April 1, with full day sessions 
scheduled. Many committee meetings 
will take place on Monday, March 31, 
and General Sessions are listed for 
Wednesday, April 2, and the morning of 
Thursday, April 3. The Conference will 


close with a luncheon session on April 3. 


General Sessions Program 

Ralph P. Wagner, Chairman of the 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee, EEI, will open the General Sessions 
at 10:00 A.M., on Wednesday, April 2. 
A feature of the first morning session 
will be an address by John D. Gill, 
Economist, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, who will speak on Increasing 
Industrial Productivity. 

The industry-wide Planned Lighting 
Program, which was recently announced 
by EEI, will be discussed by J. S. Schu- 
chert, of the Duquesne Light Company, 
and Harry Restofski, of the West Penn 
Power Company, to close the morning 
session. 

The heat pump, a subject of wide in- 
terest and increasing discussion through- 
out the industry, will be considered from 
the point of view of its possibilities as a 
loadbuilding appliance by A. C. Cran- 
dall, Vice-President of the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Company, at the begin- 
ning of the afternoon meeting. Speaking 
from personal experience, as a result of 
several test installations on his com- 
pany’s lines, Mr. Crandall should add 
greatly to his audience’s knowledge of 
the heat pump. 

The L-P gas program for 1947 will 
be presented by Howard D. White, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Association. Mr. White 
should have a most alert group of lis- 
teners. 


“The Farm Market and How to 
Reach It” is the title of an address by 
P. E. Miller, Director, Agricultural Ex- 
tension, of the University of Minnesota, 
who will discuss the role of agricultural 
extension agencies in the power com- 
pany’s plans to increase farm electrifica- 
tion for bigger farm profits. 

H. M. Sawyer, Vice-President of the 
American Gas & Electric Service Corpo- 
ration, and Chairman of the EEI Prize 
Awards Committee, will make the pres- 
entation of the Thomas W. Martin 
Rural Electrification Award, for the 
company achieving the most progress in 
rural electrification during 1946, and the 
Laura McCall Award, for the home 
service department with the outstanding 
record during 1946. 

Among the speakers who will be heard 
on the morning of Thursday, April 3, 
are E. W. Williams, Editor of Quick 
Frozen Foods magazine, who will dis- 
cuss the potentialities of frozen food de- 
velopment to the electric industry, and 
Reynold R. Kraft, General Sales Man- 
ager, Television, of the National Broad- 
casting Company, who will describe the 
commercial opportunities in television 
for 1947—both subjects of wide interest 
to the industry. 

Arthur R. Motley, President of 
Parade, a weekly magazine section wide- 
ly used by newspapers, will also be heard 
in a discussion of public relations and 
advertising. 

The Thursday luncheon - session, 
which is the final event of the Confer- 
ence, lists Pressly H. McCance, Presi- 
dent of the Duquesne Light Company, 
and Don Mitchell, President of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., as the featured 
speakers. 

Both of these experienced and well- 
known executives will have messages of 
interest and importance to their audience, 
and their remarks will provide a fitting 
closing to what is confidently expected 
to be the most outstanding and best at- 
tended of all EEI Sales Conferences. 


Section Programs 


While details of most of the section 
meetings are not yet available, the Farm 
Section, under Chairman FE. C. Easter 
of the Alabama Power Company, plans 
to devote much time to its recently de- 
veloped program of in-service training in 


farm electrification for agricultural ex- 
tension personnel, and other agricultural 
agencies. John L. Burgan, Chairman of 
the In-Service Training Committee, will 
be assisted by Russell H. Gist, of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, West 
Virginia, and J. B. Stere, of the West 
Penn Power Company, will discuss Farm 
training for Uo-Ag. 
Among other topics included on 
the Farm Section program: are a discus- 
sion of the adequacy of single phase ser- 
vice for farm operations by R. G. Wal- 
ter, Chairman of the EEI Service Ex- 
tension Committee, and an analysis of 
the work of a state Farm Electrification 
Council by L. L. Koontz, of Appala- 
chian Electric Power Company. 

The Industrial Sales Section, with 
Charles Snyder of the Monongahela 
Power Company serving as Chairman, 
will hear such important subjects as Im- 
proving Production Methods, More Ef- 
fective Engineering, new data on the use 
of turbines in industrial plants, the place 
of industrial development in the power 
company, and other topics of wide con- 
cern to the industry, discussed by authori- 
tative speakers during its all-day session. 

The Commercial Sales Section, with 
KE. B. Haskell of the United Illuminat- 
ing Company and W. Grant Parry, of 
the New Jersey Power & Light Com- 
pany, presiding over the morning and 
afternoon sessions, has scheduled out- 
standing authorities to discuss such sub- 
jects as Market Development, Utility 
Sales Organization and Procedure, Com- 
mercial Wiring, Street Lighting and 
others. 


Electrification 


groups. 


Special Events 


Among the special events to be held 
at the Conference are a luncheon to be 
sponsored by the Farm Section, EEI, on 
April 1, which will feature L. J. 
Fletcher, Director of Training and Com- 
munity Relations of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, as the speaker; a 
luncheon on April 2 under the auspices 
of the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation, with Robert Gros, Advertising 
Manager of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, as the speaker; and a show- 
ing of the new Farm Journal film. 
“Singing Wires,” the date and time of 
which will be announced at the Confer- 
ence. 
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Joint Accounting Conference Will Provide 


Wide Variety of Important Subjects 


HE 1947 annual spring Account- 

ing Conference, which is jointly 

sponsored by the accountants of 
the electric and gas utility industries, will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York, on April 7, 8 and 9. An 
outline of the program appears below. 

A joint Planning Committee is select- 
ing a group of guest speakers to address 
the Conference on subjects of general in- 
terest to utility accountants. These 
speakers will be men of outstanding re- 
pute in their individual fields, and also 
of proven ability to deliver their messages 
effectively. The complete Conference 
program, with'a roster of all speakers 
and their assigned subjects, will receive 
wide distribution well in advance of the 
Conference. 

‘The various committees and sub-com- 
mittees of the two industry accounting 
groups will have a great variety of im- 
portant topics for presentation and dis- 
cussion at their group meetings. These 
group sessions offer an opportunity to 
the utility accountant, both in hearing 
the latest developments in accounting 
techniques discussed by experts, and in 
learning how other companies are mov- 
ing to solve many common problems. 

An extensive accounting-machine ex- 
hibit, which will also be held at the 
Hotel Statler, will be of more than or- 
dinary interest. Many new, if not revo- 
lutionary, devices are expected to be on 
display. A staff of manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives will be on hand, to answer 
questions and demonstrate the latest de- 
velopments in accounting machines. 

The Planning Committee is also 
scheduling some entertainment features 
for those attending the Conference. An 
informal dinner meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 8, will be highlighted by 
musical and other entertainment. For 
those who so desire, there will be an 
opportunity on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 9, for a motor trip to Niagara 
Falls. 

Official reservation cards have been 
distributed, and should be promptly 
mailed to the Hotel Statler. The Com- 
mittee has been-assured by the hotel of 
adequate accommodations for the maxi- 
mum number expected to attend, on the 
basis of past experience. However, re- 
quests should be received by the hotel 


as early as possible, in order that pre- 
ferred accommodations may be secured. 
The hotel also suggests that where pos- 
sible, a double room be shared. 

An accounting machine exhibit on the 
17th floor of the hotel will be open to 
visitors beginning April 7 and lasting 
throughout the Conference. The latest 
developments in accounting machines and 
devices will be displayed. The manufac- 
turers who have agreed to exhibit in- 
clude: 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

American Perforator Company 

A. B. Dick Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

Commercial Controls Corporation 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Friden Calculating Machine Company 

International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration 

National Cash Register Company 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

The Todd Company 

Rol-Dex Company 

Flliott Addressing Machine Company 

Telegas Corporation 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
General Session — 2 P. M, April 7 


Opening Remarks 
H. P. Taytor, Chairman, EEI Accounting 
Division 
Address of Welcome 
A. T. O'NEILL, President, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corporation 





Addresses by guest speakers, names to be an- 
nounced later: 
The Accountant's Place in Management (A 
Challenge to Each of Us) 


Employee Relations—Office Workers 
America’s Economic Outlook 


General Accounting Activities Group - 


9:30 A. M., April 8 


Summarized Reports of Committee Activities 
Depreciation Accounting 
Plant Accounting and Records 
A pplication of Accounting Principles 
Standard Arrangement of Provisions in 

Mortgage Indentures 

Uniform Classification of Accounts 
Destruction and Preservation of Records 


Micro Filming: 

Discussion and demonstration by Ralph E. 
White. Assistant Manager, Photograph 
Records Division, Remington Rand, Inc. 

Future Trends in Utility Accounting and 
Financing 

Paul Grady, Partner, Price, Waterhouse & 

Company 


Customers Accounting Activities Group — 
9:30 A. M., April 8 


Looking To The Future in Collections 
C. E. Rowe, Consumers Power Company 


Resume of “Wrinkles” Report 
A. G. Burnetr, New York Power and 
Light Company 
Reflecting Customer Attitude Accurately to 
Top Management 
F. J. Porrer, Jr., Consolidated Edison Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 


Meter Reading 
W. R. Seer, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation , 
Accounting Records and Files—Panel Dis- 
cussion 
W. A. KELty, (Leader) Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more 


Materials and Supplies Committee (AGA) 
—9:30 A. M., April 8 


Purchasing Operations 
Salvage 


Taxation Accounting Committee — 9:30 
A. M., April 8 


Round Table Discussion of Tax Problems 
and Recent Developments 


Customer Activities Luncheon Conference 


—12:30 P. M., April 8 


(Tickets on sale at registration desk. 
Ever one interested is cordially invited to 
attend. No speakers and no formal program. 
Discussion meetings will resume following 
luncheon. ) 


Customer Accounting 
Discussion Subjects: “Wrinkles” (With 
an exhibit showing specimens) ; Prorat- 
ing of Irregular Period Billings. 
Customer Collections 
Discussion Subjects: Convincing The 
Public We Are Not “Pay Up or Be Cut 
Off” People; Collections Through Outside 
Service Groups. 


Customer Relations 
Discussion Subjects: Customer Attitude 
Toward Billing Without Meters; Cus- 
tomer Accounting Forms From a Cus- 
tomer Relations Viewpoint; Saturday 
Closing of Business Offices; Encouraging 
High Job Performance in Customer Con- 
tact Employees. 


Materials and Supplies Committee (AGA) 
Luncheon — 12:30 P. M., April 8 


(For committee members only) 


General Accounting Committees —2 P. M.., 
April 8 


Reports on Joint Subcommittee Activities 
Machine Applications for General Account- 
ing 

New machine developments with a de- 
scription of the machines, procedures 
and practices used in a recent major ma- 
chine installation, giving particular em- 
phasis to payroll and material account- 
ing. 

Budgets 
Trends in budgeting procedure with de- 
scription of the budgeting procedures of 
one or more companies. 
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Internal Auditing 
Internal audit procedure, its relationship 
to other accounting work, and its corre- 
lation with audits conducted by public 
firms, with description of one or more 
companies’ practices. 

Functional or Responsibility Accounting 
A definition of the terms and example of 
practices being followed by utility com- 
panies. 


Materials and Supplies Committee (AGA) 
—2 P. M., April 8 
Report of Stores Operations Subcommittee 
Report of Stores, Equipment and Building 
Subcommittee 


Taxation Accounting Committees — 2 P. M., 

April 8 

Address — (Subject to be 
Thomas N. Tarleau 


announced) by 


Depreciation Accounting Committee (EEI) 
—2P. M., April 8 
The Simulated Plant Record Method of De- 
termining Past Life and Mortality Dis- 
persion from Plant Records 
A. E. BAUHAN, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co. 
The Effects of Dispersion in the Depreciation 
Problem 
W. B. Carr, Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. 


Plant Accounting Committees—2 P. M., 
April 8 
Coordination of Property Records with Gen- 
eral Accounting, Operations and Engi- 
neering Activities 
General Discussion 
Accounting for Salvaged Equipment 
Major Spare Parts Items 
E. D. Kinc, The Detroit Edison Co. 


and 


Dinner Session —7 P. M., April 8 
Accounting for Accountants 
A criticism and appreciation by a speaker 
who knows his stuff. 


General Accounting Subcommittees — 
9:30 A. M., April 9 

Open meetings for discussion of reports 
submitted Tuesday afternoon, and re- 
lated topics. 

Machine Applications for General Account- 
ing 

Budgets 

Internal Auditing 

Functional or Responsibility Accounting 

Licensed Projects Accounting and Reporting 


Customer Activities Accounting Group 
Meeting — 9:30 A. M., April 9 


Write As You Talk—Customers Like It 
C. L. SuLLivan, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co. 
Pay Station Arrangements for Customer Con- 
venience 
Speaker to be announced 
Developments in Office Devices and Equip- 
ment 
Interim report by J. H. W. Roper, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. 
Demonstration of Magnetic Recording 
Armour Research Foundation of 
Institute of Technology 


Illinois 


Materials and Supplies Committee (AGA) 
— 9:30 A. M., April 9 


Stores Accounting 
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H. Hobart Porter 


ENRY HOBART PORTER, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
American Water Works and 

Electric Company, and a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, died on February 9th after 





MR. 


PORTER 


a long illness at his home in New York. 

Mr. Porter was born in New York 
City on March 12, 1863. He received 
his education in local schools and in 1886 
was graduated from the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Mines. 

He taught geology there for a year 
after graduation and then spent some 
other 
Southwestern States to gain practical ex- 


years in Mexico, Arizona and 
perience in silver mining engineering. 

In 1894, with the late E. N. Sander- 
son, he founded the engineering firm of 
Sanderson & Porter, from which he re- 
tired a few years ago after almost fifty 
Mr. Porter 
was elected president of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company in 
1914, an office he held until 1937, when 
he was appointed board chairman. 


years of active association. 


In an interview twentv years ago Mr. 


Porter recalled what he termed the 
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“outstanding case” that eventually 
brought him the presidency of that com- 
pany. His engineering firm was called 
in as a consultant after the company had 
failed, he explained. It made a thorough 
investigation and a subsequent report, 
recommending how it felt reorganization 
of the irrigation and other water works 
plans should be carried out. 

The reorganization committee, which 
had selected his firm to furnish sugges- 
tions, put it to a test in carrying them 
out successfully and he later became 
president of the utility. 

Mr. Porter supervised the planning 
and construction during the first World 
War of one of the first large mine-mouth 
power generating stations at Springdale, 
Pa., which has since increased its capac- 
ity enormously to meet increasing de- 
mands of industry and the public. 

He early recognized the inherent val- 
ues in the inter-connection of large, effi- 
cient power-generating stations and the 
soundness of his reasoning would appear 
to have been borne out during the recent 
war, when large amounts of power were 
made available to munition and other 
war plants without necessity of curtail- 
ment. 

He served on many directorates, espe- 
cially in the transportation field. In 
1930 he was called upon to head the 
Engineering Foundation, which at the 
time was initiating a five year research 
program into iron and its alloys. The 
foundation was financed by approximate- 
ly sixty associations, companies and scien- 
tific groups. 

He was a life trustee of Columbia 
University, a member of the board of 
managers of the New York Botanical 
Garden and a member of various engi- 
neering societies. He held the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Hobart College 
and Doctor of Engineering degree from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Besides being a director of the Amer- 
ican Water Works, he served as such for 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
the Mercantile Insurance Company of 
North America, the North British Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, the Hudson 
Manhattan Railroad and United 


Stores Corporation. 


and 








Taxation Accounting Committees — 9:30 


A. M., April 9 


Round Table Discussion of Tax Problems 
and Recent Developments 


Plant Accounting Committees — 9:30 A. M., 
April 9 


Simplification of Continuing Property 
Records 


Use of “Standard or Trial Unit Costs” on 
Distribution Plant 


Individual Committee Meetings—P. M., 


April 9 


Tour of inspection of Accounting Depart- 
ments of local public utilities. Trips by car 
or bus to Niagara Falls may be arranged for 
those who so desire. 
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° 
SHE thirty-fourth meeting of the 
Accident Prevention Committee was 
held on Feb. 6 and 7 at the Henry Grady 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., with about 40 
members and guests in attendance. 

For the past five'years analyses of fatal- 
ities occurring in the industry have been 
prepared annually and published togeth- 
er with pertinent comments in the EEI 
BULLETIN. The greater mass of data 
now available from a total of 557 fatali- 
ties over the entire five-year period per- 
mits different types of analyses to be 
made and the chairman presented several 
of these new analyses which have been 
completed to date. 


A consolidated analysis tor the entire 
period classifies fatalities by location and 
type of accident for each year and for 
the entire period. This shows that the 
number of body contacts is consistently 
high and that there is an encouraging 
decreasing trend in fatalities due to gaff 
cutouts and those incurred while string- 
ing or removing conductors. A new type 
analysis shows the distribution of fatali- 
ties by occupation and type of accident. 
This is divided into three categories— 
transmission and distribution, production 
and generating plants, and commercial 
and miscellaneous. There were 472 fa- 
talities in the transmission and distribu- 
tion category. Linemen accounted for 
261 cases while electric shock and burn 
was the most prevalent type of accident 
with 387 cases. Electric shock and burn 
to linemen alone totalled 225. The pro- 
duction and generating 
accounted for 74 cases. 


plant category 
There was no 
outstanding occupational group or type 
of accident, although falls led the list 
with 19 cases. There were only 11 fatali- 
ties in the commercial and miscellaneous 
group and motor vehicles accounted for 
eight of these. 

Another analysis showing the distribu- 
tion of fatalities by age indicates that 
the 40-45 year group leads the list. An 
analysis showing the distribution of fa- 
talities by months of the vear indicates 
there is a marked peak during June and 
July for electric shock and burn fatali- 
ties while no seasonal tendency is ap- 
parent for all other types. Analysis by 
hours of the day refutes a popular con- 
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Accident Prevention Committee 


Meeting 


D. C. Stewart, Chairman 


ception that most fatalities occur during 
the first hour of work. The peak appears 
for the hour 9 to 10 a. m. Another anal- 
ysis shows the distribution of fatalities 
by years of service with the company 
and by years of experience at the kind 
of work being done at the time of the 
accident. One hundred twenty-six out 
of 503 cases where this type of data was 
available occurred to men with less than 
four years of service and less than four 
years of experience. There was also a 
significant hump in the 15-19 year group 
in both years of service and years of ex- 
perience. The opinion was advanced that 
this may be due to the acceptance of 
more hazardous work at this time or an 
over-confident feeling of mastery of the 
job. 

E. J. Kreh presented preliminary ac- 
cident-experience data for 1946 obtained 
from 25 of the companies represented on 
the Accident Prevention Committee. 
Comparative figures for the same com- 
panies for the last year follows: 


1945 1946 
Total Manhours ... 163,345,446 179,646,889 
Number of Fatalities 34 20 
Frequency Rate.... 11.34 12.00 
Severity Rate ...... 1.65 1.06 


The companies included above account 
for about 35 per cent of the total man- 
hours represented in the complete annual 
report and the marked decrease in fa- 
talities is promising. 


W. E. Mitchell, President of the 
Georgia Power Company. addressed the 
committee pointing out that the magni- 
tude of the job of accident prevention 
appears staggering when viewed on a 
nation-wide basis where an average of 
about 110 fatalities occurs annually in 
the industry. However, when this is 
down into individual company 
experience and into divisions within the 
company, the means to cope with this 
problem become more tangible. He em- 


broken 


phasized the importance of having men 
who believe in safety and who are en- 
thusiastic about it; the necessity for pro- 
viding safe working conditions and the 
need for initial and continuing safety 
training. He referred to the experience 
of his own company where the number 
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of fatalities has been reduced steadily 
over the last 20 years by the continual 
application of these principles. He point- 
ed out that the company-wide instruc- 
tion in pole top resuscitation already has 
been responsible for saving three lives. 
In closing, he remarked that he preferred 
to think of “conservation of manpower” 
rather than “accident prevention.” 

The Chairman announced that the 
draft of the second in a series of accident 
prevention manuals entitled “Application 
and Care of Rubber Protective Equip- 
ment” has been completed and is ready 
for review by committee members prior 
to printing. The first of this series, ““The 
Use and Care of Pole Climbing Equip- 
ment” is now being printed. 


William N. Cox, head of the Depart- 
ment of Safety Engineering, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, explained the 
recent organization of his department 
which was the first of four now estab- 
lished at colleges throughout the coun- 
try. Most of the work offered is in the 
post-graduate field; however, a program 
is now in progress to analyze undergrad- 
uate courses involving laboratory work 
in an effort to make a few adjustments 
in the laboratory procedures to empha- 
size safe practices. 

The need for education of independent 
operators of transportable booms, hay 
racks, and similar vehicles was discussed 
and a subcommittee was appointed to 
investigate possible means of promoting 
greater caution on the part of these op- 


erators when in the vicinity of power 
lines. 
The accident prevention sound slide 


film on station accidents entitled “Snake 
Eyes” was shown as revised, in accor- 
dance with suggestions made at the last 
meeting. This film will be released as 
arrangements for reproduction 
are completed. 

On behalf of R. P. Douglas, J. B. 
Porcher reported that the proposed ques- 
tionnaire on transformer-tank grounding 
practices has been revised and is now 
ready for distribution. 


soon as 


W. R. Smith presented a preliminary 
review of a complete study of Edison 
Medal Award case histories now under 
preparation. An interesting revelation 
was the large percentage of pole-top re- 
suscitations in spite of the fact that this 
technique was not available until several 
years after initiation of the Edison 
Medal Award. 

At the last meeting of the committee. 
G. S. Diehl reported the failure of six 
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out of 12 tower ladders which were sub- 
jected to an improvised load test and 
indicated the need for a standard proof 
test for ladders. Since that time he has 
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collected data on proof tests which are 
used by individual companies and he pre- 
sented a consolidated report on infor- 
mation assembled to date. 





Electrical Equipment Committee 


Meeting 


C. A. Corney, Chairman 


i ore forty-first meeting of the Elec- 
trical Equipment Committee, held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia, February 12 and 13, was at- 
tended by 75 members and guests. 

An interesting program covering a 
variety of subjects was presented at a 
joint session on Wednesday morning, 
with the Transmission and Distribution 
Committee. On behalf of H. P. Seelye, 
A. H. Kidder briefly reviewed the prog- 
ress of the Joint EEI-N.E.M.A. Com- 
mittee on Preferred Voltage Ratings of 
A-C Systems and Equipment. Comments 
which have been received to date con- 
cerning the “Preliminary Report on Pre- 
ferred Voltage Ratings for A-C Systems 
and Equipment,” for voltages above 15 
kv, dated December 1946, were sum- 
marized. Members of the committees 
were urged to send in any comments they 
may have on this report by April 1 so 
that they will be available at the next 
meeting of the Joint Committee. 

H. P. St Clair gave a discussion of 
the procedure used by the Joint Com- 
mittee in arriving at recommendations 
for preferred transformer voltages and 
taps as shown in the preliminary report. 
Charts of operating voltage ranges and 
the transformer voltages and taps of the 
various operating systems, prepared from 
information obtained through question- 
naires were presented. The voltages and 
taps recommended in the preliminary re- 
port were selected to meet the require- 
ments of the largest possible number of 
users. 

On behalf of F. A. Lane, I. W. Gross 
gave a discussion of progress with the 
heat-pump development. Several meet- 
ings have been held with representatives 
of operating utilities to discuss means of 
coordinating research on the heat pump. 
This group is planning to prepare an in- 
formal report outlining research required 
on this equipment. The demand and load 
factors of the heat pump in different 
parts of the country are under study. 


Dr. M. S. Viteles gave an interesting 
discussion of “Selection and Training of 
Personnel.” He presented results ob- 
tained through the use of psychological 
tests and allied techniques, in addition to 
traditional interviews, in selecting per- 
sonnel. These tests were indicated as 
being of considerable value in shorten- 
ing training time, decreasing the number 
of errors and accidents, reducing labor 
turnover, and increasing the proportion 
of qualified men selected. As an exam- 
ple, he indicated that in one company 
four years after the installation of psy- 
chological test program for selecting sub- 
station operators, operating errors were 
reduced from 36 to 12 per year. In an- 
other case the number of unsatisfactory 
apprentices dropped from 40 per cent 
to 17 per cent. A group of tests for 
certain jobs worked out for one company 
would not necessarily be applicable to 
another company, because of differences 
in the duties required. Each job should 
be studied and proper tests prepared, 
based on the results. These tests do not 
guarantee 100 per cent results but a pre- 
ponderance of evidence indicates that a 
definite improvement is obtained through 
their application. 


G. H. Underhill, member of Commit- 
tee 4 (Power Utility Committee), 
Panel 13, Radio Technical Planning 
Board, reviewed recent Federal Commu- 
nication Commission action of interest 
to electric utilities. Recent hearings be- 
fore the F.C.C. on the 30 to 40-mc and 
152 to 162-mc frequency allocation indi- 
cate that power utilities will probably 
receive two blocks of frequencies rather 
than interspersed channels, in each of 
these bands. These will be in addition 
to the previously allocated blocks in the 
72 to 82-mc band. No power utilities 
are now using any of the frequencies be- 
ing considered for assignment to them 
in the 30 to 40-mc band. Therefore, all 
utilities now licensed in this band will be 
required to move to the final frequency 
assignments within a time to be specified 
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by the F.C.C. The need for regional 
coordinating groups to facilitate the shift 
in frequencies, as well as to allocate the 
new frequency assignments, was empha- 
sized. He pointed out that for these 
regional groups to be of maximum bene. 
fit, they should be organized before the 
final frequency assignments are issued the 
the F.C.C. The Pennsylvania Electric 
Association has organized a Utility Ra- 
dio Coordinating Committee, and a sim- 
ilar group has been organized in the Mis- 
souri Valley and one is being formed in 
New England. Committee 4 is prepar- 
ing information concerning the organiza- 
tion and functioning of such regional 
groups which will be available in the 
near future. 

Mr. Underhill emphasized that for 
the utilities to retain the frequency chan- 
nels allocated to them, they must be 
utilized. If not, some of the channels 
may be allocated to other services, which 
will be able to show a real need for addi- 
tional ones. 

W. J. Lyman presented a paper en- 
titled “Developments of Standards for 
Service Continuity.” The standards de- 
veloped were based on past performance 
as tempered by customer reaction and 
other considerations, and are not the 
same for all classes of customers. They 
are divided into low tension and high 
tension customers, depending on the volt- 
age at which they are supplied. The dura- 
tion and frequency of interruptions are 
both necessary in defining service relia- 
bility. The standards developed by his 
company are aimed at decreasing costs 
by recognizing that the more reliable 
equipment now available decreases re- 
serve requirements and the need for 
duplicate circuits. 

Following the joint session the cus- 
tomary closed session of the committee 
was held. This session was devoted to 
a round table discussion of apparatus 
troubles, oil fires, new design features of 
rotating machinery, and new equipment 
purchases. 

B. S. Rice gave a discussion of “Load 
Control and General Operating Prac- 
tice of the Niagara-Hudson System.” A 
Load Committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of the primary interconnected 
companies was formed that issues prin- 
ciples and procedures to obtain maximum} 
efficiency in the operation of the intercon- 
nected system. ‘Tie-line bias control is 
used exclusively and is providing satis) 
factory control of loads and frequency: 
Cost of power delivered at the loads is 





of controlling importance in scheduling 
load on the system. Generation costs and 
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transmission losses, therefore, both need 
to be considered. A “Transmission-Loss 
Slide Rule” was developed, and through 
its use, the load supervisor can readily 
schedule load for maximum economy. 

“Some Aspects of System Planning in 
Georgia,” was the subject of a paper 
presented by R. O. Loomis. The func- 
tions of the various departments of a 
company in system planning for load 
growth were described. ‘To provide ad- 
ditional capacity for indicated load 
growth, requires a study of generating, 
transmission, and distribution facilities. 
Fuel costs, generating plant costs and 
location in relation to load, and reliabil- 
ity are also important factors. 

“Operation and Maintenance of Con- 
trol Batteries for Small Substations,” 
was the subject of a paper by A. M. 
McCabe. Control batteries render im- 
portant services in times of emergency 
and to insure their availability at such 
times, careful maintenance and. inspection 
is required. The voltage, capacity and 
type of batteries to be used in particular 
situations depend on the type of opera- 
tion required. Maintenance procedure 
for batteries in both attended and un- 
attended substations was outlined. The 
advantages and disadvantages of cyclic, 
floating and automatic type of chargers 
were discussed. 

E. B. Shew presented a paper describ- 
ing “Major Electrical Connections of 
Latest Distribution Substation on Phila- 
delphia Electric Company System.” By 
means of one-line diagrams, the design 
of electrical connections of substations 
over the past twenty years were described. 
The changes in electric connections over 
this period reflect the trend of thought 
towards simplification based on improve- 
ments in electrical equipment. The earli- 
est type of substations used double buses 
and auxiliary buses, with a corresponding 
large number of circuit breakers. The 
design of the latest substation uses a sin- 
gle bus with no auxiliary bus and the 
minimum number of circuit breakers. 

S. C. Townsend gave the results of a 
“Survey on the Use of 4,000 Volts for 
Auxiliary Power Supply.” The results 
of the survey indicated that relatively 
few stations use 4,000 volts for auxiliary 
power supply—most companies using 
2,400 volts or below. The higher volt- 
age was considered necessary to simplify 
the circuit-breaker requirements in a 
new station of his company which will 
use anthracite fuel and thus require rela- 
tively large auxiliary loads. A compari- 
son of estimated cost of 2.400 and 4,000 
volts for the power supply was made 
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which indicated that the +-kv supply 
was slightly more expensive. 

On behalf of E. A. Hester, W. J. Ly- 
man presented a discussion of “Operat- 
ing Problems Incident to Recent Power 
Strike in Pittsburgh.”’ Advance planning 
for this type of emergency operation was 
indicated as being of considerable value 
in minimizing disruptions of service. 
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A report on activities of interest in 
Canada was presented by A. E. Curtis, 
on behalf of W. R. Way. Gas detector 
relays for transformer protection are 
widely used, and in some cases have 
given protection when other protective 
devices have failed. Considerable prog- 
ress in standardizing transformer bush- 
ings up to 69 kw has been made. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Meeting 


L. R. Gaty, Chairman 


4 FE forty-second meeting of the 
Transmission and _ Distribution 
Committee was held on February 10, 11 
and 12 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia, with 175 members and 
guests in attendance. The session on 
the morning of the third day was held 
jointly with the Electrical Equipment 
Committee, and is reported in the ac- 
companying story on that committee. 

R. R. Habberley, Standards and Speci- 
fications Group Sponsor, led a brief dis- 
cussion concerning the proposed revision 
in the design of joints for fiber conduit 
which will shorten the length of coup- 
lings and still meet current strength 
specifications. He also reported good 
response to a questionnaire to be used as 
a basis for joint EEI-NEMA distribu- 
tion-fuse standards and gave a summary 
of the data received. Considerable inter- 
est in a transformer fuse which would 
approach the ASA Time-Load Curve for 
transformers was indicated. 

Progress in the preparation of speci- 
fications for secondary racks, steel insula- 
tor pins and clevises and on the joint 
EEI-NEMA standard mounting brack- 
et for distribution-fuse cutouts and dis- 
tribution type lightning arresters was 
reported by E. H. Kendall, Chairman of 
the Line Hardware Subcommittee. 

G. H. Fiedler and L. F. Heckmann 
reported substantial progress in the 
standardization of street-light posts and 
brackets. 

A. E. Silver reported that the EEI- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Standards 
for Distribution Transformers is mak- 
ing good progress on a supplement which 
will revise its second and third reports 
to include single and three-phase trans- 
formers up to 500 kva. 

F. A. Ashbaugh, Chairman of the 
Timber Products Subcommittee, indi- 





cated that the subcommittee is directing 
its chief effort toward the problem aris- 
ing from shortages, particularly those of 
crossarms. L. J. Jacobi presented a pro- 
posed revision of specifications for un- 
treated Douglas fir crossarms in an at- 
tempt to reconcile the specifications to 
the grades of timber now available. T. A. 
Wilson presented a preliminary report 
on a survey of the species, size, class and 
preservative treatment of poles and cross- 
arms purchased during 1946. He em- 
phasized the need for specifications for 
the non-pressure treatment of some of 
the newer species such as larch and 
lodgepole pine and the need for more 
complete standardization of crossarm 
cross sections. A total of 26 different 
cross sections were reported and only 
three of these were of standard lumber 
dimensions although these three include 
the majority of crossarms purchased. 

A variety of subjects was presented by 
the Overhead Group under the sponsor- 
ship of H. E. Stites. 

A paper describing an improved means 
for locating ground faults on overhead 
circuits prepared by Stephen Freeman, 
Jr., and Henry Haas, was presented by 
Mr. Freeman. This method operates by 
detecting the unbalanced charging cur- 
rent which flows through the grounded 
phase conductor of a normally un- 
grounded circuit. The method can be 
adapted with some modifications for use 
on multigrounded neutral circuits. 
Equipment required consists of standard 
production capacitors and a detector con- 
sisting of a statically shielded loop and 
an amplifier, which may be tuned to 60 
or 300 cycles, incorporating an output 
microammeter. 

Carl Asplundh of the Asplundh Tree 
Expert Company presented a movie 
showing a number of new mechanical 
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devices in use or under development for 
more efficient tree trimming and right- 
of-way clearing. 

A report on experiments with the 
chemical sterilization of rights-of-way by 
C. T. Malloy was presented by L. F. 
Hunt. A large number of chemicals 
tested in varying climates, soils and vege- 
tation revealed that borates were the 
cheapest and most satisfactory. 

A Dow Chemical Company movie de- 
scribing the use and effectiveness of vari- 
ous chemical selective weed killers on 
different types of vegetation and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country was shown. 

E. S. Mathers described an interesting 
experience in public relations resulting 
from a program to have residents along 
transmission lines report weather condi- 
tions during the winter season. 

E. W. Hatz described operating ex- 
perience with fatigue failure of overhead 
ground wires from which it was cor- 
cluded that the principal consideration 
is wire tension. A limiting tension of 
25 per cent of the ultimate strength un- 
der no-load conditions at the lowest pre- 
vailing temperature in the locality is in- 
dicated. 

A. E. Silver reviewed the status of 
joint EEI-Bell System activities and in- 
dicated that the joint report on coopera- 
tion in emergencies has been completed 
and will soon be available. T. A. Tay- 
lor of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company then described the 
status of development and application of 
carrier telephone on rural power lines. 
An exhibit including a model pole show- 
ing typical carrier attachments and a 
table display of all carrier telephone 
components was available for inspection 
by the committee. 

The program of the General Engi- 
neering Group sponsored by T. J. Bros- 
nan was devoted chiefly to fundamental 
considerations of system design. 

E. V. Sayles recalled the increasing 
attention to distribution problems in the 
last decade, including the shortening of 
feeders, increase in voltage and conver- 
sion from delta to wye connection all in 
order to increase capacity. With the 
industry faced with the need for provid- 
ing still greater capacity the next step 
appears to be the addition of more sub- 
stations supplied by a sub-transmission 
system superimposed on the distribution 
system. 

G. E. Dean discussed the application 
of unit-type substations to his company’s 
system. Formerly, custom-built substa- 
tions supplied by untapped transmission 
lines were used exclusively. However. 
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the high reliability of substation trans- 
formers and improved design of fuse- 
type circuit-interrupting devices has 
modified this principle and a number of 
unit-type substation installations are now 
planned where economically advanta- 
geous, and where the same reliability of 
service can be maintained. 

H. W. Grate presented a paper by 
W. R. Weise describing how system de- 
sign can be advantageously controlled by 
a system planning committee wherein 
factual data and engineering studies ob- 
tained by various intra-company groups 
and divisions can be developed to steer 
a sound and economic course for system 
expansion. 

The relative advantages of 4-kv ver- 
sus higher voltages for urban and rural 
distribution was the subject of three 
L. G. Smith outlined a number 
which should be considered 
when selecting a primary voltage. He 
emphasized that urban and suburban areas 


papers. 
of factors 


between downtown and rural districts 
require the most serious consideration 
since most downtown areas can be served 
adequately for several years by existing 
low voltage networks and rural areas 
usually require individual consideration. 
H. J. DeBaun briefly described the dis- 
tribution in the Long Island 
Lighting Company territory and indi- 
cated plans for the application of higher 
L. D. Cronin 
outlined the savings in both lines and 
substations resulting from the use of 12 
to 13.2-kv circuits. These savings are 
a result of fewer circuits, smaller energy 
investment in conductors 
and the reduced use or elimination of 
voltage These advantages 
are partially offset by the higher cost of 
distribution transformers, although this 
may be minimized by 


system 


voltages in certain areas. 


losses, lower 


regulators. 


using phase-to- 
neutral transformers on four-wire multi- 
Safety records on the 
higher voltage circuits are excellent, pos- 
sibly because they are handled with hot- 
line tools rather than rubber gloves. 
These lines also relay out considerably 
faster than at 4 kv. 

Recent developments in low-voltage 
network design were described in four 
papers. J. E. McCormack related the 
evolution of the present network system 
in New York City. Generating stations 
connected by tie lines each now feed in- 
dividual sections of the 4-wire, 3-phase, 
120/208 volt a-c, network grid which 
are separated electrically. 
being used successfullv to restrict dam- 
age to faulted sections. Gasketed sub- 
mersible transformers are being replaced 


grounded circuits. 


Limiters are 
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by welded type and the 500-kva size is 
now standard. Double sets of 4/0 cables 
for network mains are being adopted in- 
stead of single sets of 500 MCM cables. 
No restriction on the size of air condi- 
tioning motors has been required to date. 
J. A. Pulsford explained that his com- 
pany serves 85 business zones by means 
of low-voltage networks and that 61 of 
these systems have demands of less than 
2,000 kva. Networks have been chosen 
for these areas chiefly because of service 
reliability and he made a plea for a more 
united approach to the problem of small 
underground systems so that the advan- 
tages of standardization and mass pro- 
duction will permit these business areas 
to be served as economically by networks 
as by any other means. P. B. Boyd de- 
scribed plans for a 550-volt network in- 
stallation in the downtown area of At- 
lanta to supply air-conditioning custom- 
ers with combined lighting and air-con- 
ditioning demands in excess of 2,000 kw. 
H. H. Graley outlined plans for con- 
verting the present radial underground 
distribution system in Syracuse to a net- 
work system by a gradual process of in- 
terconnection. 

H. C. Bingham described a method of 
designing secondary distributions devel- 
oped for use by non-technical men. 

H. J. Scholz reported further progress 
with rural long span joint use. 75 miles 
of completed construction in the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation— 
Southern Bell Telephone area indicate 
that substantial savings can be realized 
where existing power lines are modified 
for joint use. 

The afternoon session on February 11 
was devoted to the Underground Group 
sponsored by M. W. Ghen. 

P. B. Boyd described the installation 
of a 110 kv oil-filled, pipe-type cable con- 
necting two substations about 5 miles 
apart in Atlanta. The cable was placed 
in operation late last vear and a movie 
depicting all phases of construction was 
shown. 

W. A. DelMar and K. S. Wyatt of 
the Phelps Dodge Copper Products Cor- 
poration, G. B. Shanklin of the General 
Electric Company, R. J. Wiseman of 
the Okonite Company and L. F. Hicker- 
nell of the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company each described latest develop- 
ments in cables and cable systems. A. D. 
Pettee of the General Cable Corporation 
presented a discussion on insulating oils. 

The five-year operating and mainte- 
nance record of a 120-kv pine-type, gas- 
filled cable installed in Detroit was 
presented by L. I. Komives. Extra pre- 
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cautions in the testing of the pipe and 
welds in place has paid dividends. After 
repairing a few small leaks discovered 
after installation there have been no leaks 
in the pipe line proper. However, some 
difficulty has been experienced with the 
terminals. 

J. A. Pulsford presented a paper by 
T. E. Starrs describing a differential 
pressure gauge used for adjusting vol- 
ume after oil sampling, recalibration of 
reservoirs, temperature surveys and leak 
checking on balanced pressure reservoirs 
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in a 132-kv oil-filled cable system. 

J. J. Pokorny described cradle-type fix- 
tures used for the installation of normal 
and stop joints in a 3-conductor, 66-kv 
oil-filled cable. 

Tabulation of the 1945 Cable Opera- 
tions Report has been completed and 
E. F. Nuezel presented a preliminary 
summary of the report. The cable trou- 
ble rate decreased from 6.9 in 1944 to 
6.8 in 1945 while the joint trouble rate 
increased from an all-time low of 1.1 in 


1944 to 1.5 in 1945. 


Meter and Service Committee Meeting 
W. G. Knickerbocker, Chairman 


HE Trhirtieth Meeting of the 

Meter and Service Committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute was held 
in Newark, N. J., on Feb. 10 and 12. 
On Feb. 11 the Committee on Metering 
& Service Methods of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies was in 
session. 

There are now thirty-one regular 
members, four Sectional Correspondents, 
and thirty-seven Corresponding Mem- 
bers on the Committee. This wider cov- 
erage of our industry is desirable as it 
enables the Committee to keep those 
engaged in metering up-to-the-minute on 
what progress is being made in the art. 

The Code for Electricity Meters 
(ASA Standard C-12) is up for revi- 
sion and while there is an opportunity it 
is proposed that definitions appearing in 
the Code, in AIEE Standard C-42, 
and in the Handbook for Electric Meter- 
men, be made the same wherever pos- 
sible. The basic essential markings on 
the nameplates of watthour meters have 
been agreed upon and the subject has 
been referred for printing as a Specifica- 
tion, likewise the Specification, “Mark- 
ing and Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase Shifting Devices” used in Meter- 
ing (MS-6) is now in print and avail- 
able from Institute Headquarters. 

Good progress was reported on the 
revision of the Handbook for Electric 
Metermen though there are some points 
of policy, such as the size of the volume 
and the amount of general theoretical 
material to be included, not yet cleared 
up. It is the aim of the Committee to 
produce a reference work which will, so 
far as practicable, meet the needs and 
suit the desires of the users. 

Substantial progress was reported on 
other subjects, one in particular coming 


in for rather lengthy discussion. This 
concerned a proposed re-study of the 
Specifications for Indicating and Cumu- 
lative Demand Register Scales, and the 
relative advantages and disadvantages 
from manufacturing, maintenance, read- 
ing and billing points of view of the so- 
called “Universal” scale as compared 
with the direct-reading scale. The for- 
mer could be manufactured in quantity 
and would be all alike for one maker’s 
model of meter regardless of rating, 
while the latter required a different reg- 
ister and scale for each rating. In the 
first case, a billing constant is required 
installation, in the second, 
installations are direct reading 
with no billing constant. The Commit- 
tee had a representation of the Custom- 
ers Activities Committee state their point 
of view. In an attempt to find some 
common ground upon which to revise the 
present specification, a Joint Committee 
will be formed with members from the 
Customers Activities Committee and the 
Meter and Service Committee. 

After careful consideration, the Com- 
mittee agreed to invite NEMA to join 
in sponsoring our Specifications. These 
Specifications are already a product of 
the Committee on Metering and Service 
Methods of AEIC and the Meter and 
Service Committee of EEI. With the 
additional support of NEMA it is be- 
lieved that there will be more widespread 
use of these Specifications, which will 
promote uniform practices with conse- 
quent benefits to all concerned. 

The Committee will welcome any sug- 
gestions toward making its work more 
effective and further, will undertake any 
studies looking toward improvement and 
simplification of metering and service 
methods. 


for every 
many 
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Chester C. Smith 


HESTER C. SMITH, president of 
the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company, died January 24 at the age of 





MR. SMITH 


58, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mr. Smith had served as president ot 
the Company since 1938, joining the 
staft in 1920 and becoming a vice-presi- 
dent four years later. At the time of 
his death Mr. Smith was a member of 
the board of directors of The United 
Light and Railways Company; The 
Continental Gas & Electric Corporation ; 
and the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany. 

\[r. Smith was a native of Kansas 
City and was graduated from the Kan- 
sas City School of Law in 1909. He 
was first employed by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas City, serving 
variously as an accountant and later as 
assistant to the president of the Metro- 
politan Street Railways Company in 
Kansas City. Following service with 
the Navy as an ensign in World War I, 
he became secretary of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company in 1920. 

Active in Kansas City civic circles, Mr. 
Smith was a director and former vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and participated actively in the Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock and Horse Show, and 
the American Red Cross and War Chest and 
United Community Fund campaigns. He was 
a member of the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Missouri Valley Electric As- 
sociation; Association of Edison Illuminat- 
ing Companies; Edison Electric Institute: 
National Industrial Conference Board; and 
the American, Missouri and Kansas City Bar 
Associations. 
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Harry B. MUuNSELL, vice president 
and secretary of the Kansas City Power 
and Light Company for the past year 
was elected president of the company at 
a special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors January 27. Mr. Munsell succeeds 
the late Chester C. Smith. H. H. KuHN 
was elected ranking vice president of the 
Company and Roserr A. OLson, legal 
representative of The United Light and 
Railways Service Company, will come 
to Kansas City from Chicago to succeed 
Mr. Munsell as secretary. 

At his request R. J. CLARK, former 
Company treasurer was relieved of ac- 
tive duty with the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company and will be succeeded 
by Frank P. Crark, who is not related. 
The new Kansas City president is a 
graduate of the University of Iowa 
School of Law, a native of Iowa and 
served as legal representative of four 
holding companies with headquarters in 
Chicago, prior to coming to Kansas City. 
The United Light and Railways Com- 
pany is the parent company of the Kan- 
sas City property with other interests in 
seven Kansas, Missouri and lowa util- 
ities. Prior to his arrival in Kansas City, 
Munsell worked primarily with financial 
and regulatory problems under the hold- 
ing company act with the Securities Ex- 
change and Federal Power Commissions. 

At +1 years of age, Mr. Munsell is the 
youngest president ever to head the Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Company. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
The United Light and Railways Com- 
pany; the Continental Gas & Electric 
Corporation and the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company. 


Announcement has been made of the 
election of Harotp E. DEARDORFF and 
James M. Sruarrt to vice presidencies 
in the Dayton Power & Light Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Both officials will continue 
to administer their present duties, Mr. 
Deardorff as supervisor of system plan- 
ning engineering and Mr. Stuart as 
manager of the electric division. 

Mr. Deardorff has been associated 
with the Dayton utility since his student 
days at the University of Cincinnati and 
after taking a permanent position follow- 
ing graduation in 1922, he progressed 
steadily through the company ranks. In 
1940 he was made supervisor of svstem 


planning engineering. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, of the electrical equipment 
committee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and of other engineering societies. 
Mr. Stuart became identified with the 
Dayton properties in 1923. He has held 
the position of clerk in the line depart- 
ment, foreman in the underground de- 
partment, assistant supervisor and super- 
visor of underground and in 1942 was 
made manager of the electric division. 


BayarD L. ENGLAND has been elected 
vice president-general manager of the At- 
lantic City Electric Company, Atlantic 
City, N. J., succeeding R. FE. Swift, re- 
tired. 

Mr. England started with the engi- 
neering department of the Atlantic City 
Electric Company in 1924. He was 
transferred to Ocean City as division 
manager of the central division in 1929 
and returning to Atlantic City six years 
later, he was appointed commercial man- 
ager. He was promoted to the position 
of assistant general manager of the com- 
Mr. England became 
general manager of the company in 
April, 1946, in which capacity he still 


serves in addition to his recent appoint 


pany in 1941. 


ment as vice president. 

Mr. Swift has retired after complet- 
ing 35 years of service with the Atlantic 
City Electric Company and other mem- 
ber companies of the American Gas & 
Electric system. 


R. B. Richardson, Operating Man- 
ager, Delaware Power & Light Com- 
pany, (Wilmington, Delaware) an- 
nounced the appointmentof RAYMONDK. 
GRUBB as assistant Operating Manager 
—Electric, effective January 20, 1947. 

Mr. Grubb is a native of Wilmington 
and received his education in the public 
schools of that city and at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, having received his BS 
Degree in Electrical Engineering there 
in June 1928. Mr. Grubb’s first job 
after graduation from the University was 
with the local utility company as a Cadet 
Engineer. He was responsible for Elec- 
trolysis work within the Company from 
1933 to 1939 when he was transferred 
to the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment as Engineering Assistant. In June 
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of 1945 he was made Assistant Electrical 
Engineer in the Development Engineer- 
ing Department, and in May 1946 be- 
came Assistant Superintendent of the 
Transmission and Distribution Depart- 
ment, which was his position until the 
present appointment was received. 


ALEXANDER FRAZER has been elected 
General Auditor of the West Penn Pow- 
er Company, a post left vacant by the 
retirement of Walter H. Judge. 

It was also announced that O. L. K. 
McKipsen, Supervisor of Taxes, has 
been appointed Assistant Controller, re- 
placing Mr. Frazer. 

Mr. Judge, who is leaving West Penn 
due to ill health, is returning to his na- 
tive Texas to make his home in Dallas. 

A graduate of Tyler Business College. 
he filled various positions in the Account- 
ing Department of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of Texas, ad- 
vancing to Traveling Auditor. From 
May 1917 until he was employed by 
West Penn Power Company in Decem- 
ber 1929, he was Examiner of Accounts 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Judge came with West Penn as 
Assistant to the Controller. He was 
General Auditor in the Company’s Ac- 
counting Department from April 1937 
until his retirement, January 1. 

Mr. Frazer, who is a graduate of 
Harvard University, took postgraduate 
work in advanced accounting and secur- 
ity analysis at New York and Columbia 
Universities, and taught accounting at 
N.Y.U. for two years. During his teach- 
ing period, he was employed by National 
Newark and Essex Bank, Newark, N. J.. 
as statistician, specializing in the secur- 
ities of public utilities. 

Prior to coming with West Penn, Mr. 
Frazer was treasurer of the Central Ver- 
mont Public Service Corporation, and 
treasurer of the Twin 
State Gas and Electric Corporation, both 
of Rutland, Vt. 

After this background of accounting 
and financial work, Mr. Frazer came to 
West Penn in April 1938 as Assistant 
to the Controller. The following year 
he was made Assistant Controller, the 
position he held until his promotion to 
General Auditor. 

He is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, National 
Office Management Association, and the 
Harvard Club of Pittsburgh. 

O. L. K. McKibben, newly appointed 
Assistant Controller, came with West 


concurrently, 
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Penn in March 1930 as Tax Account- 
ant, and has been Supervisor of Taxes 
since April 1937. 

Mr. McKibben is a graduate of Mari- 
etta College, and took postgraduate work 
at Pittsburgh School of Accountancy. A 
Certified Public Accountant in Pennsyl- 
vania, he has lectured on accountancy and 
has been on the faculty of The Robert 
Morris School, Pittsburgh, since 1936. 

Before joining the West Penn organ- 
ization, Mr. McKibben held positions 
with the Interstate Audit Company, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Ernst and Ernst, 
Pittsburgh, and Motor Accounting Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

He is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, and the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the Pennsylvania Institute 
of CoP As: 


W. R. Persons has been appointed 
sales manager of the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Per- 
sons has had a broad variety of sales 
experience with the company. 

Following a brief period in boiler shop 
fabrication work, he became interested 
in arc welding and following graduation 
from the Lincoln Welding School he 
was sent as a welding demonstrator to 
the company’s Pittsburgh office. After 
some time as a sales and service man in 
western Pennsylvania, he became district 
manager at Pittsburgh in 1937. He 
served in that capacity until his recall to 
Cleveland for a special post-war planning 
assignment. From this assignment he 
was promoted to his new position. 


James F. StursMAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant distribution engineer of 
the Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Company, Columbus, in which ca- 
pacity he will assist with the over-all 
operations of the distribution department. 
Mr. Stutsman entered the employ of the 
company in the distribution engineering 
department in 1924. 


H. H. Marsu, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed general superintendent of substations 
and shops, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Marsh succeeds R. H. 
ROUGHEN, who has retired after 42 
years with the company. Mr. Marsh has 
heen connected with Duquesne Light 
since 1922 and in recent years has been 
assistant general superintendent of sub- 
stations and shops. Mr. Roughen en- 
tered the utility field with the old Alle- 
gheny County Light Company in 1904. 
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FREDERICK W. CRONE, director of the 
Editorial Department of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., re- 
tired on January 31, 1947, in accordance 
with the company’s retirement age rule. 
Howarp F. Weeks, who has been as- 
sistant director of the department, has 
been selected to succeed him, according 
to an announcement by Clarence L. Law, 
vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Crone was a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune for 
fifteen years as reporter, political corres- 
pondent, and editorial writer. He left 
the Tribune during World War I to do 
publicity work for the government in 
Liberty Loan campaigns and the War 
Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, entering the field of 
advertising and commercial publicity 
after the Armistice. 

For seven years he was director of the 
New York State Committee on Public 
Utility Information. He has been con- 
nected with the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem since 1928, when he joined The 
New York Edison Company as assistant 
to the president. In 1933 he became 
director of the Editorial Department. 

Mr. Weeks attended Brown Univer- 
sity and, following some newspaper ex- 
perience, in 1926 became editor of the 
American Gas Association Monthly. He 
was assistant advertising manager of the 
Consolidated Gas Company in 1929. He 
was appointed assistant director of the 
Editorial Department of the Edison Sys- 
tem Companies in 1933. 

He served as president of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association in 1938 

H. L. DELONEY, transmission and dis- 
tribution engineer of Louisiana Power & 
Light Company has been appointed as- 
sistant to W. T. Hess, vice president and 
chief engineer. Mr. Deloney succeeds 
R. W. Braswett, who has been trans- 
ferred to Mississippi Power & Light Co., 
as operating superintendent. Following 
his graduation from Louisiana Tech in 
1931 with a B. S. degree in electrical 
engineering, Mr. Deloney joined Phoe- 
nix Utility Co. and later was transferred 
to Louisiana Power & Light. In 1935 
he was made division electrical engineer 
and in 1939 was named state meter su- 
pervisor and later transmission and dis- 
tribution engineer. 


Josepu A. SHERRY has been appointed 
director of advertising and publicity for 
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the New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
Dover. For ten years advertising man- 
ager of the Washington (N.J.) Star and 
later editor and publisher of the Hack- 
ettstown Courier-Post, Mr. Sherry has 
more recently been employed in the pub- 
lic relations department at Picatinny 
Arsenal. He is succeeding C. Frep 
WestTINn, who has joined the advertising 
department of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Corp., Newark, N. J. 


H. A. Lort, operating engineer of 
Southern California Edison Co. since 
1937, has been appointed chief of the 
division of electrical engineering. P. H. 
GILBERT has been named to succeed Mr. 
Lott. Mr. Lott’s Edison career dates 
from 1926. After holding several op- 
erating positions, he was appointed chief 
dispatcher, assuming the position of op- 
erating engineer almost 10 years ago. 
Mr. Gilbert’s company service began in 
1917, when he joined the Pacific Light 
& Power Corp. at Big Creek as an as- 
sistant operator, subsequently transfer- 
ring to Edison. He was appointed pro- 
duction engineer in 1942 and produc- 
tion engineer this year. 


Organization changes in Detroit Edi- 
son’s production department have been 
announced by Walker L. Cisler, chief 
engineer of power plants, and are as fol- 
lows: GeorGE A. PorTER, as assistant 
chief engineer of power plants, succeed- 
ing Water D. Dryspate, who retires 
after 42 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Porter, a Cornell University 
graduate, has been with the company 
since 1925 in the research, construction 
and production departments. He was 
maintenance and assistant superintendent 
at the Delray Power plant in 1942 and 
more production- 


recently engineer 


personnel. 

Roserr M. VanDuzegr, Jr., has 
been appointed operating engineer of 
power plants. 


Vircinius F. Brown has been ap- 
pointed mechanical maintenance engineer 
of power plants. 

Henry E. Macomser has been ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer of power 
plants responsible for following new con- 
struction. 


Wituiam W. Brown is appointed 


engineer production-projects 
Mr. Macomber in this work. 


to assist 


FrANK NITZBERG is appointed per- 
sonnel assistant to chief engineer of 
power plants. 
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E.E.1. PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


(Prices include transporzation in U. S. oniy. Please order by number shown before title. 


Standing Orders 


may be placed for a specified number of copies of reports of varsous commutees 


as issued, 


Accounting and Statistical 


; Non- 
Members Members 
Digest of Authoritative Opinions ot 
the Definition of Original Cost 


(Includjng Appendix on “Prudent 
Investment’) 1938 ....0...ccece $1.50 $1.50 
Proceedings—National Accounting 
onrerernces 
Compiete > Conference 1944 2.00 2.00 
7th 1943 2.00 2.00 
- ssi 5th = 1941 2.00 2.00 
- r 4th +5 1940 2.00 2.00 
” ¥ 3rd a 1939 2.00 2.00 
“sc ~ 2nd i 1938 1.50 1.50 
by Groups Yeariy— 
Classification of Accounts ..... .50 50 
Customer’s Relation ........... 50 .50 
Rae -50 50 
Plant Accounting and Records.. .50 .50 
General SEQsions. 2 6.ccccccccccs .50 -50 
Summary of Definitions Covering De 
preciation and Related Terms 1939. 1.00 1.00 
Statistical 
O-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 
de a, nye caren .30 85 
M-2—Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry, 1944 (1945)..... son ste oS 85 
L-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 
ry tm T9AS C1964) kicccccccs 30 75 
K-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 
oe eo BO. ae .75 75 
J-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 
ae MD Ge © 3 30 75 
I-2—Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry in 1940 (5/41) 2.000.065 .30 75 
(Statistical Bulletins also available for 
vears 1932 to 1939 inclusive) each .30 75 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 2.00 2.00 
(Includes Annual Statistical Bul- 
letin; Weekly Electric Fower out- 
put; Monthly Electrical Research 
Statistics). 

Engineering Committees 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 
RESUSCITATION 

M-10—Fifteen Messages on Accident 
Prevention in Electric Utilities .... .10 -10 


L-4—Linemen Cutouts (2/45)...... 10 
K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43) .10 

(Quantity Prices on Application) 
J-9—1941 Accident Statistics of Elec- 


tric Light Power Industry 
II eave mim aaiciok.acalnibinac.¥a oOo sc .10 .25 
-10—Tree Trimming Practices 
ee a QE AI Ee .20 .50 
E-12—Resuscitation Book 
re eee ara 1— 9copies .10 each 
Ras 9 7. a= 
100—499 “ .06 “ 
C-14—Resuscitation Charts (4/36).. .10 10 
C-12—Twelve Messages on Accident 
Prevention in the Electric Public 
wees. C9BIIS) onc icccccvcees .10 10 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
COMMITTEE 
M-15—Recommended Safety 
Practices for  Electricai 
IMINORE 5.2 x3, 0:5c0-otenaie 4s Single copies .25 


10 to 49 “ 20 
50 to 99 “ 18 


100ormore “  .15 
M-3 Principles of System Relaying 
AEE EES -60 1.50 1.65 
J- 8—Utilization Voltage Standardiza- 
tion Recommendations 1942 ...... .20 50 
F-13—Reconditioning Flood Damaged 
Electrical Equipment (12/38) .... .30 73 
F-5—Design of Switchhouses for Gen- 
erating Stations and Transmission 
Bemstations (G/9R)  occcccccceccce 40 1.00 


E-1—Rectifier Wave Shape (4/37).. .40 1.00 
C-10—Symbols for Metering Diagrams 


TEE ScaPRRn cabs adessddeeded 10 .10 
HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 
D-15—Penstocks (12/35) .......... 1.00 2.50 
A-19—Hydraulic Governors (8/33).. .20 .50 
JOINT REPORTS 

0-12—Report of Joint Engineering 


Committee of Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads & EEI on Crossings 
of Electrical Supply Lines and Fa- 
cilities of Steam and Electrified 
NE are eee 
O-11—Mutual Practices Applying to 
Installation and Maintenance of 
Equipment Used in Providing Tele- 


to be shipped to one address.) 
Payable in United States Currency—Postage 


stamps Not Acceptable 
Non- 
Members Members 
phone Service by Power Line Car- 
rier in Rural Areas (For Field 
Trial)—Report of Joint Committee 
on Plant Coordination of EEI and 


Bell Telephone System ....... No charge 
O-10—lInterim Report of EEI- NEMA 

Joint Committee on Preferred Volt- 

age Ratings for A-C Systems and 

Damon LAI /4B)  16<ccevsee anes $0.50 $0.70 


O-5—Standards for Distribution Trans- 

formers (Third Report) EEI- 

DIAM, COLES): ccdasiccscsadicsenes -50 .70 
M-12—Joint Pole Practices for Supply 

and Communication Circuits—EEI- 

Bell Telephone (1945) .......0.. .50 1.25 
M-9—New Developments in Office 
Machines—Joint AGA-EEI Cus- 

tomer Accounting Committee Re- 

MOE: nckeccucsdsbeseseesucasdeees -50 -50 
M-5—Principles and Practices for In- 
ductive Coordination, Allocation of 
Costs and Joint Use of Poles— 
EEI-Bell Telephone (1945)....... 
-9—Standards for Distribution 
Transformers (Second Report—Re- 
vised) EEI-NEMA (1945)... .25 .60 -70 
L-5—Interim Report of The American 

Research Committee on Grounding 


No charge 


CEIGG) 4 5sn0cds-cbdmee boke beens 10 
Kk-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 

ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Sub- 

committee on Development and Re- 

Sete fE/AS) © -50i.00d seer enwoners 5.00 10.00 


4 


-8—Utilization Voltage Standardiza- 
tion Recommendations (10/42).... .20 50 
J-6—Wave Shape of Multi-Phase 
Rectifiers—Eng Report No. 49— 
Joint Subcommittee on Development 
and Research (8/42) ...cseeee.- .50 1.25 
1-4—Low Frequency Shielding. in 
Telephone Cables—Engineering Re- 
port No. 48—Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research (5/42). .80 2.00 
-1—Positive Disconnection of Distri- 
bution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground—Engineering Report No. 47 
—Joint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (4/42)....... .60 1.50 
-9—Standards for Distribution Trans- 
formers (Second Report) EEI- 
WI CLE) cccsrdseciesawdss a .60 
-8—Susceptiveness of Subscriber Sta- 
tion Sets—Engineering Report No 
46—Toint Subcommittee on Develop- 
ment and Research (12/41) .... 60 1.50 
7—Freauency Weighting for Mes- 
sage Circuit Noise — Engineering 
Report No. 45—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
CUBPAT). candcccvessededbendsann< .20 .50 
11-12—-Neutralizing Transformers— 
Engineering Report No. 44—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Researen. (7/41) .visasocissascrie .30 75 
H-10—Effects of Bonding Exchange 
Aerial Telephone Cable Sheaths to 
Multi-Grounded Power Neutrals— 
Engineering Report No. 43—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
Research (6/41) 
H-8—Standard Basic Impulse Insula- 
tion Levels — AIEE-EEI-NEMA 
(1/41) 
H-3—Inductive Coordination Aspects 
of Fetersen Coil Grounding—Enegr. 
Report No. 42—Joint Subcommittee 
on evelopment and Research 
CRRPOE) nc tencvcdkccotcssrepecnee .25 .65 
H-1—Test Specifications for House- 
hold Electric Ranges—EEI-NEMA 
CRPOOD aces cbbienkanapeaeceseeeee .20 .50 
G-9—Methods of Measuring Radio 
Noise—EEI-NEMA-RMA (2/40).. .20 .50 
F-17—Short-Circuiting Relay Pro- 
tectors—Engr. Report No. 41—Joint 
Subcommittee on Development and 
See reer .40 1.00 
F-8—Test Specifications Automatic 
Electric Storage Water Heaters— 
EEI-NEMA (10/38) 
F-2—Inductive Coordination of Rural 
Power and Telephone Systems— 
Engr. Report No. 40—Joint Sub- 
committee on Development § and 
OR a ea .80 2.00 
E-9—Characteristics of Power Sys- 
tem No. 39—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development and _ Research 
CERLSZ)-  cccvecccccesecsecesccecs -60 1.50 
E-5—Principles and Practices for 
Inductive Coordination, EEI-AAR no no 
SEMEER,. cihadksdbe dear ceneas dee charge charge 
E-4—Joint Use of Poles 6.6 and 13.2 
po aed Features—EEI-Bell Tel. 





_ 


na 


75 


~ 


Non- 
Members Memoers 

D-14—Vol. IV—Engineering rg 

ot the Jomt Suobcommittce on 

velopment and Research 1/37) $5.00 $10.00 
D-13—Vol. lii—Engineering Keports 

of the Joint Subcommittee on De- 

velopment and escarcn (1/37)... 5.00 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 
M-o—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45.... .70 ; 
M-4—Boilers and Combustion, 1944.. 1.00 ai 
L-3—Turbines Condensers, Feed- 

water Heaters 
K-7—JTurbimnes, Condensers, Feed- 

water Heaters 1942 (9/43)....... .25 -65 
s-3—Furnace Tube Corrosion 


10.00 








CSPEB)  swcnccsescssbedewssasesis 0 -50 
K-5—Turbine Operation Data 
(B/48)  4:0060dde0se00re00-nnw a ee 85 
J-7—Boilers and Combustion 1941 
(10/42) ER VN emer ey ee 1.20 3.00 
I- 6—Metallurgy and Piping, 1940 
CIS/41) 0.0.00 0s:00i0s0-ces.0ciceneee 70 1.75 
I-4—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1940-1941 
CIO/41) 0.0 0 6 '0'0:0:0:0'0.0:0:50 800.0500 0.0: 90 2.00 
H-11—Power Station Chemistry, 1940 
CFf4ET) cddvnsvcsersiccrssacervaenee 40 1.00 
H-9—Turbines, Condensers and Asso- 
ciated Equipment (4/41) ........ 80 2.00 
H-7—Boilers -—— Combustion, 1940 
(3/42) cbse iwdnaisneeet stetean ees 60 4.00 
G-1U—Boilers, Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters & Piping, 1939 
(SAGO)  ccccrdtatdecnsdnsersnates es 80 2.00 
G-7—Turbines. Condensers and 
Pine ALEO) cducsexanonsaekans .70 1.75 
G-3—Combustion, 1939 (12/39)..... 80 2.00 
F-15—Boilers. 3S Superheaters, Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and sien 
1938 (12/38) cccccccccccccccece 1.00 2.50 
F-14—Turbines, Co n d ense r s and 
Pumps, 1938 (12/38) .......--.- 70 1.75 
Se erga 1938 (11/38). 1.00 2.50 
E-16—Boilers, A oA Econo- 
mizers, Air Heaters and Piping, 
Bf. CRZIET) 260240 b sb decdsiness .90 2.35 
I —Oil and Gas Engines, 1936- 
B27. CIDsST) 6:06.005:0:0406-00%060.0% .40 1.00 
E- 14—Turbines, Condensers and 
Pumps, 1937 (9/37) .ccccccccecs .60 1.50 
E-11—Combustion, 1937 (9/37)..... 80 2.00 
E-10—Fower Station Chemistry, 1937 
CONST)? srecsaeddmeesaddessaaanes .30 75 
D-11—Turbines, Condensers, Feed- 
water Heaters and Pumps, 1936 
CUETO? winch tis heassemes Saale es .60 1.50 
D- 10—Oil and Gas Engines, 1935- 
3920 CERISE.) nGibssis- deep eeenss 40 1.00 


Ds —Superposition of High Pressure 
Non-Condensing Equipment on - 
isting Power Stations (10/36). .25 -65 
D-7—Combustion, 1936 (10/36) .... .60 1.50 


D-6—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 

ers and Piping, 1936 (9/36)..... .60 1.50 
D-5—Power Station Chemistry, 1936 

Sta cacsacasacsb sen eiabhweee .20 50 
C-8—Oil and Gas Engines, 1934-1935 

CID/SS)  2:0:0:6.666506.400405,000060%% 50 1.25 
C-6—Combustion, 1935 (8/35) ..... 80 2.00 
C-5—Turbines, Condensers and Feed- 

water heaters, 1935 (7/35) ...... 40 1.00 


C-4—Boilers, Economizers, Air Heat- 

ers and Piping, 1935 (7/35) ..... .60 1.50 
B-8—Steam Generation (8/34) c 
B-7—Oil and Gas Engines (8/34)... .40 1.00 
B-5—Station Piping, 1934 (7/34)... .60 1.50 


B-4—Turbines, 1934 (6/34) ....... 40 1,00 
B-3—Condensers, Feedwater Heaters, 

Evaporators, and Boiler Feed 

Temes: CGLEE)  iceacecavesdantes 45 1.15 
A-7—Stoker Equipment and Furnaces 

CRSER- sicadvombeaciedcseache ction “ae 1.50 
A-6—Pulverized Fuel (8/33) Sica lanes 75 1.85 


A-5—PFower Station Chemistry (7/33) .40 1.00 
A-4—Burning of Liquid and Gaseous 


PUG CIFSS) ont 0 sess0sseer000s .30 75 
4-3—Turbines (8/33) ...-.eeeeeees 75 1.85 
A-2—Station Piping (8/33) ........ .60 1.50 
TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 

COMMITTEE 


M-16—Cable Operation Report, 1943.. .50 1.25 
M-1—A-C Network nena -- 

1943 (1943) ...... 0 1.50 1.65 
L-1—Cable Operation—1942. “(i2/48) -50 1.25 
K-10—Line Clearing Manual 1944 1-9 copies 35c. 
K-6—Cable Operation—1941 General 


(I48): sccacweacakenesesaun -50 1.25 1.35 
K-4—A-C Network Operations, 
1938-1940 (4/43) wwsocseees 60 1.50 1.60 


J-5—Ice and Wind Loading Tables 

for Overhead Line Conductors (Re- 

vision of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead Systems Reference ae 

BORE ncctaccdergncbowcaseeeesees 1-4 copies 10c. 
1-3—Cable Operation, 1940" (8/42). -50 1,25 
H-6—Distribution Transformer Load 

Supervision (3/41) ...sesseees .60 1.50 
H.-5—Cable Operations, 1939 (i/4i). .60 1.50 
G-5—Cable Operation, 1938 (1/40).. .60 130 
G-1—A.C. Network Operation. 1936- 

SOOF COFEED Socdcccececcendeetes .80 2.00 


1943-44. .cccccccee 1.00 2.50- 
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F-16—Cable Operation, 1937 (12/38).$0.60 $1.50 
F-10—Tree Trimming Practices 

LS) As rin ackecabaee caren .20 -50 
F-9—Conductor Sags ig Tension for 

Rural Lines (10/38) ...........- -40 1.00 
F-7— Economical Diseetioaiten Trans- 

formers Loading and Thermal Per- 

formance of ene Trans- 

formers (8/38) .ccccccccesecscces .40 1.00 
F-6—Lightning Proof * ‘Transmission 

LameG CIfGR) siissswdisesevence oo ae 1.50 
F-3—Distribution Transtormer Load 

Characteristics (4/38) .....+. cere. Ree 2.50 
F-1—Treatment and Inspection of 

Creosoted Pine Poles (2/38) ..... .30 75 
E-17—Cable Operation, 1936 (12/37) .60 1.50 
E-8—A.C. Network Operation, 1934- 

1985 146/37) ccccccccsvesccsseses .70 1.60 
D-17—Cable Operation, 1935 (12/36) .60 1.50 
D-9—Principles and Practices in 

GeounGina (IBs/96) occcsscaseses .40 1.00 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 

Non- 


Members Members 
10 to 49 copies 25% discount 
50 or more copies 50% discount 
MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
tor Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
(8/40) 
MsS-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
tor Coordinated and Standardized 
Low Voltage Metering Current 
Transformers (8/40) 
MS-3—Specifications 
Current Transtormers for Primary 
Circuits (8/42) 
MS-4—SsSpecifications 
and Cumulative 
Seales (8/42) 
TD-1—suggestions for Specifications 
tor Bolts and Nuts (5/37)....... .20 20 
TD-2—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Strand Eye Anchor Rods 
(5/42) 
TD-3—Suggestions for ” Specifications 
for Lag Screws (10/38) 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Eye Bolts (6/39) 
TD-5—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Eyenuts and Eyelets (4/41) .10 10 
TD-6—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Steel Crossarm Braces (5/40). .10 -10 
TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 
nectors (10/40) 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 
Seamless Copper letsanen Sleeves 
(10/42) 
TD-10—Suggestions "for Specification 
for Rolled Steel Washers (5/40). 10 -10 
TD-51—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Low and Medium Voltage Fin- 
Type Lime-Glass Insulators (2/43) .25 .25 
TD-61—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Type “A” Untreated Douglas 
Fir Crossarms (11/40).......... 10 10 
TD-62—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Type “B” Untreated Douglas 


for Standard 


tor Indicating 
Demand Register 


Fir Crossarms (11/40) .......--. 10 .10 
TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Insulator and Pin Threads and 

Gauges (5/37) ..ccccccccccccecs 10 10 


General Commercial 





Committees 
General 
O-16—Position Descriptions for Eight 

Utility Sales Jobs (12/46) ........ 35 35 
O-6—Commercial Refrigeration, 1946 .25 25 
O-3—Sales Personnel Practices of 

Utility Commercial Sales Depart- 

Wnens; 2906 . vcdccdicnesvrsssrrce -40 1.00 
O-1—Salesmen’s Reminder, 1946 .... .25 .25 
M-11—Report of Sales Personnel 

Committee October, 1945 ....... .35 35 
M-14—Home Service Suggestions for 

organizing and operating Home 

vice Departments of Electric Com- 

Tre oreo ere Te re .40 1.00 
Lighting 


O-8—A Comparison of Conventional 
Hot Cathode and Cold Cathode Tub- 
ing Fluorescent Light Sources, 1946 .25 .25 


0-9—Utility Home Lighting Promo- 
i: RED sk 50a db 3nkn st ose sane .40 .40 

Typical Promotional Programs — 
Home Lighting Equipment (1941) .35 .35 


Postwar Planning 
Section II—An Regret of Our Com- 
petition eccccccecce 
Section IIT—Rural- Electrification Pere ry .25 
Section IV—Industrial Power Markets.. 25 
Section V—Market Problems in Residen- 
Ce SE. -cixecdannabaad r 
Section VI—Postwar Lighting "Markets. . 50 
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and all types in the home. 
to make them. 


and with telling effect. 
tomers and tell a convincing story. 
can be a successful salesman. 
compensated. 
make them want to 


each corner. 


Alabama Power Co. 





“ANYONE WHO KNOWS THE EEI SALES 
PROGRAM ‘TECHNIQUE CAN BE A 


“One of our greatest problems is how to get our electrical gadgets of any 
This, of course, leads to sales contacts and how 


“For training salesmen both new and old, it’s my opinion that the Sales 
Training Course offered by Edison Electric Institute and National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association is second to none. 
dealers a simple formula for getting salesmen into the presence of the prospect 
and showing the salesman how to handle his selling tools in the proper order 
The only way 
Anyone who knows the EEI technique 
Always provided that they are adequately 
There must be some incentive form of compensation that will 
“die for dear old Rutgers.” 
an enthusiastic one and nothing creates enthusiasm like 
Abraham Lincoln on a green background with an ornamental sawbuck 
So far as can be determined the majority of employers lean at 
present to the salary plus commission form of compensation which provides 
security and at the same time sets up an incentive toward a volume of sales. 
Give the boys a good set-up with a real incentive in the form of commission 
and the resulting stimulation will take care of volume.’ 


TRAINING 
SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN” 


It is well planned and offers to 


sales can be made is to contact cus- 


good salesman is 
an engraving of 


The only 


‘—J. S. Sutherland, 











Non- 
Members Members 


Powir 
G-4—-Electric Metal-Melting Furnaces 
UPD. “conan te paweicalnda acnwinais $0.80 $2.00 
F-11—Electrification of Oil Refineries 
COGC NE) .. 16856055 din eens Rdeaenee .30 75 
C-13—Steam and Electrical Require- 
ments of Hotels (12/35) ..... --. .30 (mem- 
bers 
only) 


C-2—Steam and Electrical Require- 
ments of Office Building (4/35)... .30 75 
Power Sales Manual (1941) Plus Sec. 


PASTE: 5 asnnedeadncsencesnataw Bee 7.60 
Water Heating 
O-4—Model Specifications for the In- 
stallation of Wiring and Plumbing 
for Automatic Electric Storage Water 
PN ick ca kucauinGuadsa eae cows 25 25 
1-5 Standardization of Electric 
Water Heating Equipment (10/41) .20 .50 
National Educational 
Programs 
Commercial Cooking 
O-7—Commercial Electric Cooking and 
Baking Manual (9/46) .......... ey 1.85 
Commercial Cooking Survey, 1942.. .25 25 


Sales Training Manual—Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking, 1941....1-4 copies $1. 50 
5-14 “ 1.25 
15 or more 1.00 
Domestic Cooking 
Meals Go Modern Electrically.... .25 25 
(Special prices in quantity) 
Electric Kitchens 


How To Make It Happen in Your 
PAM Ka scasatease sand armen ee Gee tee 
How to Plan a Modern All-Electric 
RD: Sn adie cas vadaaks eens $2.00 per 100 
‘ Pci Principles of Kitchen Planning .25 25 
tims 


“Dealer Education”—Series of 10 
films and 10 discussion manuals. 
Five on basic selling and five on 
product selling, i.e., refrigerators. 


ranges. roasters. water heaters 
and laundry equipment. Price 
on meter hasis for entire series. ..$125 to $275 
Lighting Booklets 
Better Licht—Better Sicht—Better 
PORES. 64500 s0nwcesanndesas $1.50 per 100 
Better Light—Better Sicht—Better 
ay Pai CI ae - $3.00 per 100 
Better light—Better Sicht—Better 
a RR ae $1.50 per 100 
PR TOUR 5 boccnhennsehnseniee 4.50 per 100 
Lichting Films 
“Let There Be Licht” (Street 
Lighting sound slide film, 15 
minutes, 75 frames .......... $25.00 $25.00 





Non- 
Members Members 
“See For Yourself’ (Home Light- 
ing) sound slide film, 15 minutes, 
SOS CRON 40508 desnceccumien $30.00 
Wiring 
Rewiring for Commercial and In- 
dustrial Buildings 
Basic Saad of Adequate Wiring 


$30.00 


PET wéicackeawatobnareseeass 25 .25 
Pe Neutral Cable Helps Sell 
Adequate Home Wiring—1939.. .25 .25 
Commercial Building Re-wiring 
Miatet— 1999 cc kscccecceseses 35 
(Price on above ll books 
as a group is 60c per set) 
Films 
Commercial Re-Wiring — lantern 
MNOS 054)5460s GSS eens so eawanaeae - -Set $17.50 
Home Wiring—lantern slides. rrrey Set 25.00 


Miscellaneous, Reference 
Books, etc. 


M-13—Specifications for Impreg- 
nated Paper-Insulated Lead 
Covered Cable, ‘‘Solid’” Type, 
“Oil-Filled” Type ..........+. Single copies $1.00 


10ormore “ .85 

Code for Electricity Meters (1941)..$1.60 $2.00 

Good Radio Reception (1937).... 100 copies 4.00 

1000 “ 25.00 

3000 “ 60.00 

5000 “ 95.00 

Objective Type Rates, 1933-1936.... .80 2.00 
Ice and Wind Loading Tables for 

Overhead Line Conductors (Revi- 

sion of Tables 85 to 96 of the 

Overhead System Reference Book) 

194F cccccvceccccecesscoscceee 1-4 copies 10c 

-49 = 6c. 
ee Sales Manual, plus Sec. 12-13- 

RNAS | cana cease cade eenbanicaasaee 35 7.60 
Rate Book for 1943 ..ccccccccscccs 10.00 25.09 
Rewiring for Commercial and Indus- 

trial Buildings (1941) ......... 25 .25 
Sales Training Manual—Commercial 

Electric Cooking (1941) .......... 1.50 
Storm Loading and Strength of Wood 

Pole Lines and a Study of Wind 

Gusts (1936) .cccccescccceseces 2.00 5.00 

Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statis- 

AN, nnccncssedheaseesesantwaeas mee 2.00 

(Includes Annual Statistical Bulle 

tin; Weekly Electric Power Out- 

put; Montbly Electrical Research 

Statistics) 

Periodicals 
Better Light—Better Sight News (° 

OONGS PORTE) cn cccccecccccccas $0.75 $0.75 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 

CRROEOD . cacscecdconnesrsanes< 2.00 2.00 
Rural Electrification Bulletin (5 issues 

SEED 4500000 0de ye0n dn seenas 1.0¢ 
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Personals 
Continued from page 61) 


Wi uiaM A. Hirt’s title becomes en- 
gineer-production, load scheduling, and 
he continues in charge of load alloca- 
tion to power plants. 

Other staff members of the produc- 
tion department include, W. A. CarTER, 
technical engineer power plants; 
Grorce A. CHATEL, engineer produc- 
tion-statistical-clerical; AARON N. SIM 
MONS, of power 
plants. 


ot 


electrical engineer 


Advantages of 11-13- 
Kv Distribution 
(Continued from page 44) 


“relay out” more positively than circuits 
at 4 kv. No company has reported evi- 
dence of reduced safety. One company 
reported that linemen considered it safer 
to work the high-voltage primary with 
“hot sticks” than the lower voltage with 
rubber goods. One company that uses 
special short-handled live-line tools con- 
cludes that the over-all time taken for 
this type of line work actually is less 
with “hot sticks.” After a period at the 
higher voltage no need for increase in 
line crews has been reported. 

Joint use of poles at the higher voltage 
is entirely practical. It is founded on 
good engineering in: 

Rapid relaying of power circuits for 

immediate de-energizing of a fault. 

Adequate common grounding of power 

and communication circuits. 


Summary 


To summarize briefly, residential and 
commercial electric power loads are mov- 
ing into a new zone of magnitude, with 
promise of even more rapid growth in 
years reasonably close at hand. As a 
primary voltage for this distribution duty 
4 kv has passed optimum suitability and 
the era of higher primary distribution 
voltages centering in the 12-13.2 kv class 
is at hand. While this does not call for 
the retirement of present facilities before 
economic life is spent, it does call for 
sound engineering, thinking and ingenu- 
ity in planning facilities that, adequately 
and economically, will measure up to the 
needs. 
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14-15 
15-16 
16-18 
17-18 
23-26 
24-25 
28-29 
28-29 


28-29 


29-30 


18-20 


16-18 





March 
March 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1947 
MARCH 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Tulsa, Okla. : 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Canadian Electrical Association, Western Conference, Vancouver, B. C. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, Annual Convention, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Spring Conference Engineering and Operation 
Section, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 
31-April 2 Midwest Power Conference, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
31-April 3 Thirteenth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Beach 


APRIL 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, The Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

AGA-EEI National Accounting Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Association of Corrosion Engineers, Annual Conference and Exhibit, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Engineering and Operation 
Section, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

AGA-EEI Public Utility Fleet Operators’ Conference, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Indiana Electric Association, Annual Young Men’s Utility Conference, IPALCO 
Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Accounting Section, The McFadden Deauville 
Hall, Miami, Fla. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, Spring Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

lransmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

Hydraulic Power Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


28-May Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 
“—_t Electrical Wholesalers Association, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Business Development Section, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Home Service Conference, Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. : 
National Fire Protection Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, Chicago, Ill. _ 


JUNE 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
—. District Heating Association, The Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Canadian Electrical Association, 57th Annual Convention, Algonquin Hotel, 
St. Andrews, N. B. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


JULY 


American Society of Civil Engineers, Duluth, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 
National Electrical Contractors Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Indiana Electric Association, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Fall Conference Engineering and Operation 
Section, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


OCTOBER 
35th National Safety Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Il. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Fall Meeting, New Orleans, La. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, General Sales Conference, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Conere Go, SUN, Pa coc ccd wvcssceceses Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Fs ie Fe PE ob ints cawedinnkasseardeaws Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice-President and Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
R. B. CRG, THI «000s cccceceve American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
es Ss SI oe crcecsiecaensduaseccns 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1947) 


i I 5d 8 dick snd igi ei thninaiae teem eek Ri eek eaeiiaie Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
hh ha o4-kebednennkackethussensecans The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
eB kd. sdcknencbdsdnbenesekeewed Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Se GO err rrr ere ot aw emacs ert Utak Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dy ta beth asascncdseneneed New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Po ee Skea ckecndnanescdanne Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, III. 
i SR kt ce cataeaeeneseeumadsaecigeal Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
a I ek nw sia Reicha ap aia e HUKlanee Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Bi Nn scacaddokanin wieWisind a aim Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Fe ed chi hea cavedaciawwaesaneees Portland General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
BR ino 6s0,5 5D UEET Ree bad RSA HSE RE RRR West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PG Fe, WOUND aie vdvnvncdeces canesaneseds Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 


(Terms Expiring 1948) 


i. i, Pci kets 6Gheka een mbeseeewaanneneekuen Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
es: Me I do 44 be 09 400460000500360000e0RdeeReEE Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
0, A Ec itcddtnmawenee sedan eweeenen Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
ie i I oi s6 aban hoes saaavanes The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Ds iy SE. caw and ee bseninssovdadsseeneas Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
FRAME BECL AUGER 5 cccccdscccccsccccescass Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
We i cnt kadnkensundeukiinen inden wakes eee kae Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
ee rrr Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Tt le PE 5S iinnwsteddneedehebabekinn a eaebaieeesel Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Pf caictdcesscrensesescad an American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Ss ey DE cb ntcee i eheekonseeebeaeeaeekaael Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Bs ee SR iicencdeenndseene American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Ce Sie I cc ccsnenvendslawaseesess Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jouve B, Witte... .cccsccscecocs The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Fe a ha aey bent snddsiesegusesabaenein Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1949) 


BN, cin tcveecncensnedeeinbs The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
se RN bik: k avd Gaicd eee RATERS bUd awe Aces see Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
as ab nantdkseeee Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
OEP ETE HET Te Te ae Central & Southwest Utilities Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Eamcae ©, LAPMONTM 0c ccsccccsccecsces The C'eveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gee Sie. EN h:i-dis-6-sawitcedesedacnidcaowne Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
PE Ee aS ibnkbnccekkheeeenecwkenweed Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Be Ec canicokedseusseaesccheenaeonenean The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
IG. cvnceceadsnesdbbeseahwonns Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
a cnn ese wwaiaanabadoes The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
ctl CC CAN bdkdes wean Nk e de ehaemmnena tana ee Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DB DR inc nnccnes acenamet Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ne Wi. 6 nw cwaccocndsoaeesaneneds New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
Bie TN Ra a occessnccocassecse dérvaegcl Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bee ahss66cecinvhasiawdeuexananaaeee Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 


WC. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, C. E. Oakes, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. Stone, 
P. 8. Young. ' 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
D. C. BaRNEs H. P. Liversmwce 
Engineer Public Service Co., New York, N. Y. Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. J. Baur : & Electric Co.. Chi 
esis Rin te Sek tien bitin tae 4 © Ween. Seti Gee eae eee 
J. Westy McAreg 


S. R. BertrRon : ‘ . , , 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex. Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Brack P. H. McCanceg....Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. Irwin L. Moore 
Curtis E. CALDER New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
Electric Bond & Share Co., New York, N. Y. A. B. Parrzrsow 


Joun W. CarPENTER New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Texas P 
wan Pao Sie Ge, Die, Te ee, Je. .Connsiileted Cae Wis GR 


T. D. Crocker Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON Pau A. SCHOELLKOPF 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. F. Focarry Gerorce N. Timp 
The North American Co., New York, N. Y. American Gas & Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
E. A. YATES 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1946-1947) 
ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Division General, H. P. Taytor Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KABSSHAEFER..American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Customer Activities, W. E. Sturm West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Depreciation Accounting, A. W. Hastincs Epsco Inc., New York, N. Y. 
General Accounting, H. B. HARpDwick The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Plant Accounting and Records, A. J. MAYOTTE Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Taxation, W. S. AT Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, RALPH P. WAGNER New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. S. BELL The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
irae, T. F. PRARUUOTEEN. 0c ccc ccccccccoscccces ss ein We ecto tnialon rae Obs a GT eae Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Commercial Sales Section, J. S. ScHUCHERT Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Industrial Power and Heating Section, CHARLES SNYDER Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Residential Section, J. M. STEDMAN... Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Farm Section, E. C. Easter Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering Division General, P. H. CHASE Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electrical Equipment, CHEsTER A. CORNEY Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hydraulic Power, Paut M. LEFevER Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
Meter and Service, W. G. KNICKERBOCKER The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Prime Movers, R. M. VAN Duzer, Jr The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. Gaty Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL 


Accident Prevention, D. C. STEWART , Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Industrial Relations, H. K. BRECKENRIDGE West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Insurance, J. H. NIcKELL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Membership, J. F. Focarty The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
Purchasing and Stores, R. S. Kine Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
nn 2h, Ol, MA. . cc cccccccccbscecesecesa ..-American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Rate Research, E. N. Srratt Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Statistical, WinsoR Martin Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Transportation, JEAN Y. Ray “akin Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Codes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board ef Directors), H. B. Bryans... . Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila, Pa. 








